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CRIMINAL FOLLY IN POLITICS. 


NYROM Pennsylvania comes the news that a large 
] majority of the Republican members of the Legis- 
lature of that State have declared themselves in favor 
of continuing Mr. Matt Quay in the United States 
Senate, and that, in fact, the re-election of Mr. QUAY 
iscertain. It is hardly necessary to set forth in de- 
tail how he has made himself famous. When those 
who speak of him as a ‘‘statesman” or a * great 
leader” are closely examined as to what they mean, 
it turns out that Mr. Quay has earned these titles by 
a very effective use of large sums of money in the 
Presidential election of 1888, and that he is looked 
upon, rightly or wrongly, as the greatest expert 
among American politicians in corrupt practices on 
alarge scale. But while the greatness of his abilities 
and services in this line was highly appreciated by 
the beneficiaries thereof, the ‘* better elements” in the 
Republican party found Mr. QUay’s leadershipa very 
uncomfortable load to bear on account of his personal 
record. He was found to be emphatically what may 
be called a politician of ill fame.. The extremely 
bad stories told about his past career were generally 
believed. He seemed to confirm the worst that 
could be said of him by procuring the nomination 
for the Governorship of a man of his own stamp, 
who, notwithstanding the usually enormous Repub- 
lican majority in Pennsylvania, was ignominiously 
defeated at the polls as ‘*QuUAyY'’s man.” Thus QUAY 
was distinctly repudiated by the people of bis own 
State. He had to give up the chairmanship of the 
National Republican Committee, and seemed to be 
destined to disappear forever from the political hori- 
zon. Nobody would have thought for a moment of 
the possibility of re-electing him to the Senate. 

His resurrection as the favorite for the Senatorship 
of the active Republican politicians in Pennsylvania 
furnishes one of the most striking illustrations of the 
spirit of the working force of the Republican party. 
As a boss he has, of course, a certain control over the 
members of the party machine. But a boss who, in 
the opinion of his followers, has no future, will soon 
lose his hold. We remember how quickly in this 
State Mr. CoNKLING was dropped by the machine as 
soon as he appeared to be only a man of the past. 
It is evident that Mr. Quay is still regarded by the 

%epublican politicians of Pennsylvania as a man of 
the future. And why do they regard him so? As 

they frankly tell us, the reason is simply this: In 
IsssS Matr Quay had the handling of the Republican 
campaign fund, and Mr. HARRISON was elected. In 
1892 somebody else had the handling of a much 
larger Republican campaign fund, and Mr. HARRISON 
was defeated. This proves that the Republican party 
this year had not the right kind of leadership. Had 
MatTT Quay been at the head of the organization, the 
use of the same means by the same man would have 
produced the same result as in 1888. Ergo, Marr 
QUAY is to be recognized as the ‘‘ statesman” to lead 
the Republican party to future victories... And with 
a view to this end he is first to be kept in the Senate. 

This reasoning is simple, and in its way conclu- 
sive. If the Republican party is to regain power by 
the use of money, MATT QUAY is unquestionably the 
man of the future as well as the man of the past. 
But the politicians who calculate thus entirely for- 
get that the moral aspect of the tariff question has 
played a most important, if not the decisive, part in 
the recent canvass; that the corrupt tendencies fos- 
tered by the policy of the Republican party have 
disgusted and driven to the other side thousands of 
Republicans; that MaTr Quay is looked upon as 
the very embodiment of those corrupt tendencies, 
and that to put him in a position of leadership in the 
Republican party, or even in a prominent place in 
its councils, will do more to make its recovery utterly 
impossible than any single act that we ean think of. 
Thus in re-electing MATT QUAY to the Senate, to put 
him on the road of future leadership, the Republican 
politicians are simply driving another nail in the 
coffin of their partisan hopes. It is not only a crime: 
but a blunder. ; 

A similar spectacle we are witnessing in the State 
of New York. The Demoeratic machine. ineluding 
Tammany Hall, have resolved to elect Mr. EpwarD 
MURPHY, Jun..to the Senate of the United States. 
It is needless to discuss that gentleman's qualifica- 
tions as a statesman. Nobody pretends that he has 
any. Considering that the most important State in 
the Union ought to be represented in the highest 
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law-making body of the republic by more than ordi- 
nary ability, Mr. MURPHY'S election to the Senate 
will appear as little better than a burlesque. This 
is not said to impugn Mr. MuRPHY’S private charac- 
ter, which is no doubt better than that of some of his 
future Senatorial colleagues. This, however, will 
satisfy neither the interests nor the dignity of the 
State of New York. But Mr. MuRPHY’s election to 
the Senate has also a national importance. The 
Presidency will be filled by a citizen of New York. 
If the ruling influences in the President’s party in 
his State have any regard for him, they will see to it 
that a man of character and ability be sent to the 
Senate who may be expected to act as the Presi- 
dent's parliamentary friend, adviser, and spokesman. 
He should be in substantial agreement with the 
President as to the principal points of policy, and 
upon such personal terms as to make confidential 
relations possible. Senator HILL being known as 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s political if not personal enemy, 
his colleague now to be elected should be the admin- 
istration leader. If the Democratic majority in the 
Legislature fail to elect such a man, it may justly be 
regarded as a demonstration of indifference if not 
hostility to the President. And what is Mr. Mur- 
PHY’S political status? If there is any man in this 
State who has for years been as demonstratively 
hostile to Mr. CLEVELAND as Senator HILL, it is Mr. 
MurpHy. His election would, therefore, be little 
short of a slap in Mr. CLEVELAND'S face. 

What can Tammany Hall, which furnishes the 
bulk of Mr. MurpuHy’s supporters,—what can the 
Tammany leader, Mr. RICHARD CROKER, expect to 
gain by such an act?) How Tammany Hall was re- 
garded by the Democracy of the country appeared 
clearly at the Chicago Convention. The fidelity 
with which Tammany Hall supported Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND in the campaign has served to assuage that 
general ill- feeling. But if Tammany Hall now 
shows any spirit hostile to the man it helped to 
elect, the scene will change again. The only advan- 
tage Mr. CROKER can have in view in pushing Mr. 
Murpny for the Senate is to secure through him 
and Senator HILL a large share of the plunder for 
his organization. Will he serve that object in the 
way proposed? It is no secret that to Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND the election of Mr. MurPHY will be positively 
offensive. Mr. CLEVELAND knows also that Tam- 
many Hall will be responsible for it. He knows, 
furthermore, that he cannot favor Tammany Hall 
much under any circumstances without incurring 
popular censure. Will he be disposed to favor it at 
all if it begins by striking him in the face? 

But it may be said that if he disregards Tammany’s 
wishes, the two Senators from New York will make 
trouble for him in the Senate. Will they? Where 
would the majority of the Senate, where would the 
bulk of the Democratic party, where would the peo- 
ple stand in a fight between GROVER CLEVELAND on 
the one side, and Senator MurpHy, Senator HILL, 
and Tammany Hall on the other?) No sooner does 
Tammany Hall show any disposition to obstruct the 
success of the national administration, and thus to 
break the peace of the party, than the cry ‘‘ Down 
with Tammany” will resound more fiercely than’ 
ever from Maine to California, and the organization 
of the ‘‘anti-snappers,” now sleeping, will instantly 
revive, and then, backed by the administration, make 
Tammany Hall rue the day when it committed the 
folly of defying and insulting Mr. CLEVELAND by 
making Mr. MURPHY Senator. A more striking illus- 
tration of the blundering short-sightedness of ‘‘ prac- 
tical politicians * can hardly be imagined. 


THE SEPARATION OF FEDERAL AND 
LOCAL ELECTIONS. 


THE recent election furnished many admirable illustra- 
tions of defects in our political machinery. Among other 
subjects on which light was thrown is one which has been 
much discussed—the practice of choosing local, State, and 
national officers on the same day. Fortunately the Presi- 
dential election afforded a number of bits of evidence in 
aid of the argument that local and Federal and State elec- 
tions should be held at different seasons of the year. 

So far as New York is concerned, a President and Gov- 
ernor can be voted for at the same election only once in 
twelve years; but in every county, and in many of the muni- 
cipalities, of the State, elections for President and local offi- 
cers are held on the same day, and, under the new law, 
candidates are voted for on the same ballot. 

In the city of New York a Mayor is always selected at 
the same time that a President is chosen. Those who have 
been working most intelligently for municipal reform be- 
lieve that this is an evil, and have advocated the holding of 
municipal elections in the spring. It is a perfectly well 
understood fact that tickets are often nominated for trading 
purposes; that, when two rival Democratic tickets are in 
the field and one Republican ticket, the Democrats will 
sacrifice the electoral ticket in return for votes for candi- 
dates for local offices, while Assemblymen and Aldermen are 
traded with all along the line. 

In “888 the trading was notorious. This year there was 
no opportunity for it. Mr. Gruroy and Mr. Ersstrer were 
straight party candidates. If a third ticket had been nomi- 
nated by the Democrats who are opposed to Tammany Hall, 
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the supporters of Mr. EmNsreiw might have oj, 
Democratic votes for the Republican electoral, 
return for Republican votes cast for one or the ,)1; 
cratic candidate for Mayor. But there was y,, ,: 
trade. That this was true led to an incident w),;, 
trative of the character of many of our loca] poli 
demonstrative of the necessity of minimizing ;), 
to trade away great offices of State for the spoils ; ti 
government. It was the secession of the notori, 
Assembly District Association of Republicans ‘; 
old allegiance to Tammany. It is said that. jy , 
of an agreement, they proved their claim of pow 
leader of Tammany by scratching the name «: |... 
AnpreEws. In return for their loyalty they are... 
to receive municipal favors, mainly from the Ex. , 
missioners. 2 : 

There being no opportunity to trade, the [..,, 
electoral ticket received the votes to which it w:., 
No Republican candidate was in a position to i, , vi 
for GrLRoy to a Democratic elector who wished ¢ hoy 7 
succeed in return for a vote for HARRISON. Ey, Demo 
cratic district leader knew that GILRoy was sure . 
and consequently the cutting of Mr. CLEVELAND \ 
than was to have been expected asa result of the 
inspired dislike which large numbers of Tammy y.;,., 
entertain for all men of his character and politica) yy¢1)),,% 
It was fully made up by the independents and Ry, 
who voted for Mr. CLEVELAND and refused to 
Mr. GILRoy. 

The election in this city was a clear demonstraticy) «5 yy 
value to national politics of a separate election day {or Ji. 
officers. The mischief done in local politics by trading ja, 
been often shown, and is thoroughly understood. Tie second 
illustration of the evils of joining the two elections we s\j,}) 
take from the country districts. There is no more reasoy 
why a sheriff, or register, or county clerk should be yoted 
for on the tariff issue than that their acquaintance wit}; 1); 
shorter catechism should be inquired into, and the practic, 
of joining them with the electoral and Congressioiia) tjcku. 
is productive of much evil. & 

Those who are familiar with rural politics know that tj, 
country machine is not a whit better than a city machin: 
but there is much independence on local affairs where qt}; 
candidates are all neighbors of the voters, and in ordinary 
years character and personal qualities have a good deal to 
do with the success or failure of the ticket. But in a Pres) 
dential year the machine of the prevailing party of th 


county has everything its own way. It may load all its 
worst characters on the electoral ticket, and they will su 
ceed, although they may cost the national ticket a few votes 
because in Presidential years most of the voters want to be 
‘*straight,” or ‘“‘ regular.” How this operates to the great 
detriment of the local governments, and to the injury of ti 
head of the ticket in some degree, was shown in thie |i 
election in several counties near this city, and the evil spreads 
throughout the State. So strong is partisanship in this 
country every four years that the local machine is able! 
do what could not be done with any hope of success in (thu 
years: 

The union of Federal and local elections is an evil ty both: 
national and local interests, and it is as great in the country 
as in the city. 
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OUR NEW YORK ARISTOCRACY. 


WE are at the opening of the season, and the aristocrc) 
of New York -is arranging itself for the coming winter 
Doubtless in every other city in America there is something 
like this going on. The charming and delightful peop 
who compose what is known as society come back to us in 
the autumn, as the birds come in the spring, and they flute 
and coo, and make the streets and drawing-rooms and new 
papers vocal with their cries and songs and various notes! 
pleasure and occupation, just as their feathered fellows": 
the woodland with their noisy seriousness. 

At present they are marrying off their young people. U! 
ally experienced persons with little longing for Arcaciv. ans 
with an accurate knowledge of each other’s range of freedom 
and limitation of obligations. They are also much occu}! 
in dividing themselves up into sets, and in arranging cine’ 
within circles, admission to which will indicate the pos'- 
sion of varying degrees of nobility. For example, ty !le 
semblies of the Patriarchs and ‘‘ Matriarchs ” are «imine: 
all degrees of distinguished social excellence on which tl 
arbiter of fashionable destiny has fixed his seal. 1 lien 1" 
lines begin to be drawn, and there are Monday, J ues") 
Wednesday, and so on circles; there are dancing « \-' 
the bachelors withdraw themselves, and the mai: 
gencration’s worth of blood or a million dollars’ \\ Tl! 
father get together in a mysterious union, and era") 
permit it to be understood that every one who rec 
invitation to their entertainments, whether it be 2 } 
dinary ball or a CARMENCITA midnight at some one - 
may consider himself or herself a kind of America!) 
duchess. And so they go, up and down. The co! 
tabs on themselves. Sometimes they call themse!\ 
tillons,” and sometimes ‘dancing classes,” and * 
‘* circles.” ; 

There are few things funnier than the Acts of 
passed by coteries of American aristocrats. They : 
classed under the head of special, rather than gene! 
lation, for, as a rule, each member of the set is adn 
his own deserts, while the inner and outer circles | 
fringes are differentiated and composed by a ment 
the logic of which is beyond the understanding ©! 
but the traditional woman. 

There is a painful seriousness about the pleasu' 
American aristocrat that makes her (for it is gen’ 
woman who rules in these matters) a most interes"!’ 
entertaining, subject for the social philosopher 
seek her comrades, for example, not so much amo! 





~ 








es as among those whom she must like, and 


«vom she lik . 
yee devote herself to amusement with all the ardor of 


- coul and all the vigor of her body. In the countries 
een an aristocrat is born, not made, the members of the 
eet body have certain public and useful functions, and 

world is interested in their play, because that is part of 


public ceremonies ; but in this happy republic, where 
are equal, the people whose social affairs are chronicled 
-he press are thus talked about simply because they play, 
insist upon believing that the public is quite as much 
vested in their balls as in the graver affairs of state, 
| that it is much more of an honor to wear the tab of one 
«ir coteries than to win a seat in the national legislature. 
-\ey take themselves very seriously, and they are partly 
. ” Atall events, they do the rest of the world very little 
.- ) and oceasionally, no doubt, have a good time. Cer- 
...\y they ought to have—they try hard enough. And we 
now that the active and persistent funny man will some- 

-s make a real joke. 


FOOTBALL AND STUDY. 


\ireit intercollegiate football has been played during the 
past fw weeks, and much talk of the usual kind has been 
indulsed in concerning college athletics in general. There 
wii] doubtless always exist a class of the community wholly 
jnappreciative of the value of-athletic sports and contests to 
our institutions of learning. Some of these are learned 
}ookworms, with a higher regard for marks and standing 
than for intellectual delights. Their muscles are soft. Their 
lungs are rarely filled with fresh air. Their knowledge is as 
dry as the heated rooms in which they dwell. Their di- 
vestion is disordered, and their morality is of no credit to 
them, for they are not tempted. 

‘This is a small class, and not.nearly so important and in- 
fluential as it was a generation ago. The day has gone by 
when it is assumed that a college professor must necessarily 
hea victim of dyspepsia. Hearty, wholesome men are now 
ty be found in most of our faculties, and they love football, 
and enjoy the contests. There are some people who dis- 
approve of college athletics, but who are simply laboring 
under a false impression, and are looking at the subject from 
a false point of view. Such people are worth reasoning with. 

It is absolutely untrue that college athletics have worked 
injury to the intellectual achievements of our colleges and 
universities. On the contrary, they have been of immense 
advantage to the studious men. As for the men who actually 
participate in the sports, they acquire as much of an educa- 
tion as they would obtain if football and intercollegiate con- 
tests had never been dreamed of. Some of the best athletes 
lave been studious men, and a strong-limbed youth with a 
capacity for intellectual work will not dissipate all his ener- 
vies on the football field. It is doubtful if athletics have 
changed the bent or tendency of any boy. It may have in- 
terfered with the daily studies of some, and prevented the 
momentary acquisition of a few facts that would inevitably 
have disappeared in the busy rush of life after graduation. 
‘The majority of college students in this country are not bent 
ona studious life. Even many of those who enter what are 
kaown as the learned professions are chiefly intent on busi- 
ness. Four years of undergraduate life gives them some 

wntal discipline by mere contact, and the games they play 
wand talk about do not divert them from the little studious 


Kk which is absolutely required of them. No healthy boy 
rdinates play to study without an effort of the will. 
Tie stimulus of intellectual life is present in a college for 
every one, and benefits all but the dull and froward. The 


boy who is not influenced by it to make his studies of more 
importance than his play would be doing something worse 
if he did not pull an oar or kick a football. 

On the other hand, the stimulus to physical exercise af- 
forded by athletic contest has appreciably benefited the read- 
ing men, and must result in bestowing upon the teachers and 
professional men of the future, as upon all the coming gen- 
erations, better bodies and longer lives. There will be fewer 
throat and lung troubles in the pulpit, fewer nervous pros- 
trations at the bar and in medicine, heartier men in all the 
walks of life that, in our fathers’ day and in much of our 
own,were filled with thin dyspeptics. The universities and 
cuileges were never doing such good work, nor was their 


standard ever so high as it is to-day, while it is also true that . 


hever before was football so absorbing. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


Two beautiful volumes have just appeared from the 
Presses of HARPER & Brotuers which have this in com- 
mot that they are attempts to illustrate the daintiest and 
sniitlest literary art by the daintiest and subtlest pictorial 
‘". Their writers are a generation apart, but they too have 

ona sense of verbal ‘‘ values” that has rarely been 
ned by an American writer. The first is Mr. HENRY 
d ‘MiSs Daisy Miller and An International Episode, il- 
Msteted by Mr. Harry W. McVickar. The second is 
i WILLIAM Curtis's Prue and J, illustrated by Mr. 
\iviicr EpWarbD STERNER. In each the effort of the 
‘nd of the illustrator has been aided by the most care- 
‘ tasteful attention to every detail of book-making. 
ivr, the type, the press-work have all evidently been 

‘curious and affectionate care. The result of these 

‘wo volumes that any American would be glad to 

“n International competition as exhibits of what his 

nen have attained in delicate literary art, in delicate 

and in delicate and sumptuous typography. 

choice of Mr. McVickar to illustrate Mr. JAMEs’s 
Masterpieces was especially happy, because, though 
‘them is of very recent date, each is an unmistak- 


Iho 


att 


eaple of modernity,” of the latest stage of culture’ 


'y the American inquisitiveness applied to litera- 


’' this curiosity that will not be baffled or thwarted, 
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the successful American novelist is an example, in an un- 
objectionable sphere, not less striking than the American 
interviewer, who has been the subject of one of Mr. JAMEs’s 
own most entertaining tales, in a highly objectionable sphere. 
Mr. McVickar, as everybody knows who knows his work, 
is as deeply imbued as his author with the sentiment of 
“‘aetuality,” and as strictly an illustrator of his contempo- 
raries. We have no difficulty in recognizing his ‘‘ types” 
in these very taking designs, and whether or not they hap- 
pen to be the precise types the novelist had in his mind, 
they render the page more vivid to the reader, besides their 
very great inherent attractiveness. What we should scarce- 
ly expect with so much confidence from Mr. McVickar he 
nevertheless gives us, and that is local color, the Jocal color 
of Switzerland and Italy conveyed in designs of great grace 
and picturesqueness, and of a quaint antiquity and mellow- 
ness in the illustrations to Daisy Miller ; the local color 
of New York and Newport and London in the illustrations 
to An International Episode. 

Mr. STERNER’s illustrations to Prue and I are not less for- 
tunate in their consonance with the spirit of the text. The 
author of this charming idyl might before his death have 
complained with Miuton, if it had been in his sweet and 
sound nature to complain of anything, that ‘‘ it were a folly 
to commit anything elaborately composed to the careless and 
interrupted listening of these tumultuous times,” for it must 
be owned that to the younger generation Prue and I has 
been an unopened if not a sealed book, and that it is among 
the tender recollections of the middle-aged and the elderly 


almost alone. If this superb presentation of it have the effect © 


of reviving a general interest in the book itself, it will do its 
best service, for Mr. CurtTis’s art is here seen at its very 
best; and it may well be that it was to his consciousness 
that the neglect into which it had fallen was undeserved 
that he himself indicated it to his publishers—as, unhappily, 
there can no longer be any indiscretion in mentioning—as 


.that one of his books that would lend itself most readily to 


‘* fantastic illustration.” Mr. SrERNER has caught admira- 
bly the spirit of his text, the whimsical personation of a 
man already old and retired when his chronicler was young, 
of a New York Cuaries LAMB of more than a generation 
ago. In his illustrations, although they adhere to the mode 
of Paris, and invade the printed page, and ‘‘ compose” with 
fragments of type, the artist has vividly recalled that quaint 
and quiet New York that was when GEORGE WILLIAM CurR- 
TIS was young and Grace Church was ‘‘ uptown,” and that 
seems so much quainter and quieter now by reason of the 
contrast its relics and its recollections offer to the roaring 
New York that is. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the pains that have 
been spent upon these sumptuous volumes should not have 
been wasted upon ephemerides, but bestowed worthily upon 
classics, and that they should give proof so complete and 
gratifying of the best that American authors as well as 
American illustrators and American publishers can do. 


HARSH TREATMENT OF BRITISH 
PLAYERS. 

Wonp comes across the Atlantic that the management of 
one of the London theatres has incurred criticism by pro- 
viding in its new contracts with actresses that it may cancel 
the engagement without previous notice if the actress marry 
without the management’s consent. This provision has been 
denounced as an unwarranted abridgment of the liberties 
of actresses, and indeed it does seem a carrying Of a reason- 
able precaution to an unreasonable length. To have pro- 
vided that actresses should not marry more than once with- 
out the management’s consent during the period covered by 
the contract would have been a precaution that no reason- 
able actress could resent. For really actresses should not 
change their husbands as they do their gowns, and a thrifty 
management might well object that two or three marriages 
(with incidental divorces) were more than any conscientious 
British player could accomplish during a single engagement 
without undue diversion of her energies from the work of 
her profession. 

But to forbid marriage altogether during an engagement 
seems the imposition of an unnecessary hardship. Take the 
case of an actress upon whom the habit of getting married 
has become fixed, but who happens at the time-of signing the 
contract not to be under sentence of matrimony. By the 
same stroke that enables her to provide for a husband she 
binds herself not to take one, and finds herself compelled to 
face, alone and unprotected, the season of her severest labor, 
during which she stands most in need of the peaceful recrea- 
tions of domestic life and the countenance of a man whom 
she can call her own. To make the case worse, not only is 
the actress hard-worked, but she is too often a mark for 
gossip and even calumny. When ill-natured assailants 
threaten to bring down about her ears the precious edifice of 
her fair fame, what resource has she unless at the time she 
has, or can provide, a husband of her own whom she can 
fling into the breach? Would another woman’s husband do? 
Alas, no! The husband must be her very own, or he is worse 
than useless. Yet this cruel London management, though 
perfectly aware that no woman needs a husband more than 
an actress, provides that the ladies of his company shall not 
have the right to marry even once in a season without risk- 
ing the summary termination of their engagement. 

‘What makes the restriction all the more unkind is that 
actresses not only have exceptional need of husbands, dut 
are exceptionally liable to lose them. This is largely due to 
the circumstance that they usually marry actors. Actors, 
as aclass, are fickle. It is hard to say it of them, but the rec- 
ords demonstrate that it is true. One thing that makes 
them so is that their business keeps throwing them into 
tender relations with actresses, and as actresses are notori- 
ously charming, the’ actors keep falling in love with new 
ones. The natural result and remedy of that is that in the 
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theatrical profession there is more marrying and giving in 
marriage, and also more taking back, than in any other pro- 
fession we know of. So long as the law is allowed to take 
its course, the supply of marriage contrives to keep up with 
the demand, but when a management steps in with pro- 
hibitory contracts the equilibrium is upset, and mischief 
may reasonably be expected to follow. English law, though, 
like American law, has no liking for contracts in restriction 
of marriage, and will not enforce them if it can help it. 
There is still a chance that it may step between this hard 
London management and the objects of its severity. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1892. Volume XIII. 
With 600 Illustrations and 872 pages. 4to, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION: OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (/na 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES FORD RHODES. Vol. I.,.1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. * 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 0o.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to bis Mother and his Brothers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of ‘‘ Boys of 776,’ etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Colusnbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


PRUE AND I. ._By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, II- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (du 
a Box.) 

Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (ina Box.) Ready shortly. 


THE GREAT SHADOW. A Novel. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated. from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVickar. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (Jn a Box.) 

Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (/na Box.) Ready shortly. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of ‘‘Art and Criticism,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre : 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAVEL MINES, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


ALONG NEW.ENGLAND ROADS. By WILLIAM C. PRIME, 
LL.D., Author of ‘I Go a-Fishing,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


AN EARTHLY PARAGON. A Novel. By EvA WILDER 
McGtasson, Author of ‘‘ Diana’s Livery.”’ Illustrated 
by F.V. Du Monb. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, BROWNING. By 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. - Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL EUROPE. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through France, 
Switzerland, and Austria, with Excursions among the 
Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol. By THomas W. 
KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00. 

THE IVORY GATE. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 
12mo, Cloth, #1 25. In Harper’s Library Edition of 
Besant’s Novels. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by. all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United Slates, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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DR. HARTWELL RE-BANDAGING LAURIE BLISS'S KNEE” 


SCENE FROM MANHATTAN CLUB-HOUSE. 


meen VY 
: “\ a4 @ Tit 1 Bi THE MASSES ON THE FREE STAND. 


>. 


STARTING AT 1040 FOR THE GAME AT 2 O'CLOCK. 


DOWN. 
AT THE YALE-PRINCETON FOOTBALL MATCH ON THANKSGIVING 
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DAY.—From Protocrapus By J. C. HEMMENT. 





























UNCLE SAM'S CAVALRY HORSES. 
BY RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM. 
“Come, get to the stable, as fast as you’re able, 
Water your horses, and give ‘em some corn ; 
For it you don’t do it, the kurnel ‘Il Know it, 


And then you will rue it, as sure a8 you’re bo-o-orn !" 


Orr on the broad space between the line of headquarter 
tents and the city of canvas in front, standing erect and trim 
in his easv-titting field dress, the trumpeter is sounding 
“stable call. and the clear martial notes of the trumpet ring 
out merrily in the clear air of the evening. The sun, low on 
the horizon, throws glancing rays of golden light over the 
rolling prairie, and casts a long dark shadow from the sol- 
dierly figure on the silver-gray grassy surface of the plain; 
warm creamy White shine the tents of the camp; here and 
there the scarlet and white folds of the troop guidons, planted 
hy the wall tents of the first sergeants, wave languidly; while 
beyond, the cone-shaped ‘‘ Sibleys” of the men run in regu- 
lar streets at right angles with the row of officers’ quarters, 
where the smoke from the kitchen fires in their rear rises 
bh indice against a cloudless sky. 

‘he men “fallin” in front of their quarters and march 
picket 11 the officers, singly or in groups of two 
or | 1 iu natty fatigue dress, and some of 
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them swinging light sticks in their gauntleted hands, saunter 
leisurely towards the end of the company streets, whence the 
whinnying and pawing of hundreds of horses are borne tow- 
ards us on the sluggish current of the air. 

‘‘Come along and take a look at the horses,” says the 
colonel, knocking the ashes from his brier-wood on his 
spurred boot heel, and rising from his seat on my cot in the 
tent, where we have been smoking and chatting together. 
‘‘They’re not a bad lot of brutes, everything considered, 
and under the present system of purchase by contract, it’s a 
wonder we do as well. Formerly we used to have the buy- 
ing of our mounts in our own hands, but now they all come 
to us through the Quartermaster’s Department, and with the 
best will in the world on the part of that branch of the ser- 
vice, it can’t be expected, I suppose, that we should always 
get the horses best suited for work, the nature of which those 
engaged in it are best qualified to understand. However, 
Congress makes the laws, and all we have to do is to obey 
them, and do the best we can with the means furnished us.” 

In long lines lariated to the picket rope stretched along 
the ground, and fastened to iron pins securely driven into 
the soil, the horses stand, while the troopers, busy with cur- 
ry-comb and brush, are grooming them under the direction 
of the sergeants walking up and down with rapid steps in 
the rear of the lines. We stroll about, the colonel and I, 
going from one troop to the other; and my companion, a 
veteran cavalryman of thirty years’ service, makes a rapid 
and informal, although comprehensive, inspection of his 
command. 

‘* We haven't been scattered over all creation lately, as we 
used to be not so long a time back,” he says; ‘‘ and this sea- 
son we've had a show at getting our four-footed comrades 
into something like good shape. Of course out here in the 
field we can’t keep their coats quite as slick as in garrison, 
but they’re in fairly good condition, for all that. These 
grays here are not a bad lot of horses. Thoroughly service- 
able brutes these, but a little hard to keep looking clean in 
the field, although McBlank there”—nodding to the stal- 
wart young officer, who smilingly raises his hand to his 
soft campaign hat on our approach—‘‘is as proud of his 
charges as a hen with a brood of ducklings. There are 
some handsome fellows among those blacks there, too, 
although some claim that horses of that color are not as 
tough as the bays or the grays; but I doubt if the cap- 
tain of K Troop will acknowledge that his mounts are 
not as good as the best;” and the colonel, a grin under his 





THE COLONEL’S FAVORITE.--Drawn sy R. F. ZoaBaum. 
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heavy drooping mustache, glances at that officer, who is 
deep in conversation with the gray-haired, bronzed-faced 
first sergeant of his company. The horses generally seem 
to be in good condition; all look sleek and well cared for, 
although we have been in the field for several weeks; but 
the service has not been very arduous, and the general 
health of the whole command — both of men and horses— 
has been improved by the free life in the open. As nearly 
as possible each troop is composed of horses of-a uniform 
color. The majority are bays, but there is a troop of blacks, 
one of dark browns, one of grays, and two of sorrels, while 
one company—that of the junior captain—has horses in it of 
several different colors, bays, however, predominating. 
Stopping near a troop of bays, the colonel points out a 
clean -limbed, glossy - coated horse, whose small, head and 
slender neck, broad chest and powerful quarters, indicate 
his descent from aristocratic blood in far Kentucky. 
‘* Now this fellow here is an old soldier, and a ‘great friend 


of mine. Oh, sergeant! Just lead Gettysburg out here a 
moment. There; that’ll do. Thank you,” and the colonel 


strokes the broad straight forehead, and caresses the small, 
nervous, pointed ears, while the horse rubs his velvety muz- 
zle affectionately against the commanding officer’s sleeve. 
‘*Getty and I have had plenty of hard work together, 
haven't we, old boy? And I rode him once through a dev- 
ilish rough. campaign in Arizona. -He’s a typical cavalry 
horse,” continues the colonel, gazing admiringly at the 
handsome creature. ‘‘ Do you note the small head and large, 
prominent eyes? That’s intelligence. See the long shoul- 
ders sloping well back, the full broad deep. chest, the straight 
forelegs standing well under, the large* barrel, increasing 
from ‘girth to flank, and the elevated withers, and the back 
short and straight—a perfect back for the saddle. Note the 
breadth of the loins and the muscular haunches, the slanting 
pasterns and small feet. -Whoever bought that chap knew 
a good cavalry horse when he saw one.” 


The Army Regulations, paragraph 278, state that horses 
for service in the cavalry should be ‘“‘ geldings of hardy coi- 
ors, sound in all particulars, in good condition, well broken 
to the saddle, from fifteen to sixteen hands high,* not less 


* Notwithstanding the provision in the regnlations as to height, the 
writer knows of half-breed Spanish horses — broncos — having been ac- 
cepted for service in southern Texas and Arizona at 1444 hands. They 
proved excellent for the hard mountain and desert campaigning of that 
country. 
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than five nor more than nine years old, and suitable in every 
respect for the cavalry service. Phat under the contract 
system of purchase as it at present exists by law these “a 
quirements are but partially fulfilled, cavalrymen generally 
will, [ think, agree. ; 

The law provides that all purchases shall be made by con- 
tract, after legal advertisement, by the Quartermasters De- 
partment, and an inspection by such department under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War. Unless the manner of con- 
ducting these inspections has been changed recently, the 
practice has generally been to employ experts—civillans— 
to make them; the horses have been purchased, branded 
with the government mark, ‘* U. S.,” and forwarded to their 
destinations without further inspection. — In an interesting 
paper published in the Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Asso- 
ciation for March, 1888, Captain Harris, First Cavalry, says: 
“Cavalry of the most perfect efficiency in points of disci- 
pline, instruction, and armament, becomes comparatively 
worthless as cavalry when poorly or indifferently mounted 
_...The artillery have a standing cause of complaint in that 
they are given ho share in the work of devising and con- 
structing the guns which it is their function to make-use of, 
and yet their guns are provided by a corps of specialists ed- 
ucated for the purpose. Will it be conceded that horses are 
to the cavalry of less importance than guns to the artillery, 
and will cavalry officers acquiesce without a protest in the 
recent changes brought about by Congressional legislation, 
whereby the selection and inspection of cavalry horses are 
delegated to the civilian employés of the Quartermaster's 
Department?” 

It certainly seems only reasonable to presume that the 
cavalryman himself is the best judge of the qualities of the 
animal he is to use, and that inspections, if not purchases, 
by officers well informed in their branch of the profession 
can be much more efficiently made, and that the results would 
prove of more benefit to the cavalry service and saving to the 
government than can possibly be the case when troop horses 
are selected by civilians, who, however unimpeachable their 
character for integrity may be, cannot be supposed to be fa- 
miliar with the requirements of the military service. Many 
a soldier has had cause for bitter complaint, and has mut- 
tered curses deep if not loud, over a system that has con- 
demned him to ride day in and day out some long-backed 
‘jigging ” brute with legs like a trotter and a mouth hard 
as iron, or a heavy, lumbering, big-limbed farm-horse, more 
fitted to drag a milk-wagon over a city street or a plough 
through a ficld than to carry a trooper; and a few such ani 
mals in a company, the other horses of which are of the 
dest, may materially injure the efficiency of the command as 
a whole, particularly in marching, when the movement must 
be regulated by the powers of the poorest horse ‘in the 
cutfit,” as our Western friends would put it. 

Horses for the cavalry service are purchased mostly in 
St. Louis, and occasionally in Louisville, Kansas City, 
Omaha, San Francisco, and other points. The prices paid 
for them under the contract system range from $140 to 
$175. They are usually shipped in herds of from thirty 
to sixty direct to the headquarters of the regiment for 
which they are designed, without being put through any 
course of preliminary training for the new life they are to 
lead, and after a few days’ rest are delivered to the vari- 
ous troops where remounts are needed, due regard being 
given to color. 

The arrival of a herd of new horses at a cavalry post is 
always # source of much interest to the garrison. Officers 
and men—particularly the latter—take the first opportunity 
that occurs to visit the corral or stables, and have a look at 
the recruits, as they are justly regarded, and their qualities, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are commented upon and criti- 
cised by all hands, from the dignitied commanding officer 
down to the young imp of a trumpeter born and bred in the 
service. 

Like the newly enlisted soldier, when he first enters the 
army, where everything is so different from the life he has 
been accustomed to as a civilian, the ‘ recruit” cavalry horse 
is surrounded by things new and strange to him, and it takes 
some time for him to become accustomed to the routine of 
his military dutics and the regular and orderly manner of 
his new mode of life. His stable,where he and some scores 
of his companions are housed, is usually very good now- 
adays, although it is not so very long ago when at some 
posts the buildings and accommodations for the -horses left 
much to be desired in their general adaptability for the pur- 
pose required. Before dawn of day the horses are awak- 
ened to be fed, and the recruit frequently has his digestion 
impaired by the shock and fright caused him by the sudden 
boom of the morning gun, and the unaccustomed clanging 
trumpet notes, as the field musicians sound reveille. But he 
soon becomes used to this, and eventually recognizes many 
of the calls, particularly those referring to anything affecting 
him individually, as ‘stable call” or ‘watering call,” the 
halt. the advance, and others, and T have time and again no- 
ticed the impatience of horses on herd to return to the picket 
line when stable call has been sounded in camp some distance 
away. That the sound conveyed a distinct meaning to 
them other than the frequently recurring calls of the camp 
during the day, which they never noticed, was evident by 
the action of the horses—their restlessness, their raised 
heads, and eager neighing. Horses that have become panic- 
stricken—*‘stampeded” the soldiers say—-are often recalled 
by the quick sounding of “stable call” by as many trumpet- 
ers as can be assembled at the moment. I know of an in- 
stance of the kind where six troops on herd were ‘‘ stam- 
peded,” and were galloping madly away, utterly beyond the 
control of the herders, when the trumpeters lustily sounded 
‘stable call.” Like human beings, horses have their leaders: 
how selected, 1 will not venture to state, but in every troop 
certain horses lead the rest; and no sooner had the notes of 
the call rung out over the din and roar of the furious rush 
of the horses, when the leaders, circling around the camp 
several times, finally brought them to their several picket 

lines 

_ Not much service is required of the recruit horse for some 
time after he is assigned to his troop, and until he is fully 
acclimated, He gets his allowance of twelve pounds of grain 
and fourteen pounds of hay daily, and if his health is good, is 
very soon fat, and sometimes saucy, as shown by his friski- 
ness when led out to the picket line or driven out on 
herd, which is a part of his daily life, particularly if the 
grazing is good on the military reservation. Once assigned 
to a particular troop, horses are rarely changed. They be- 
come accustomed to one another, and show much attachment 
to the horses of their own troop, protesting vigorously when 
separated from them, as no one better knows than Ido, who 
have often been obliged to ride a troop horse when with 
some cavalry expedition, and whose daily battle for the 
mastery of the steed when the trumpets sounded the order to 
mount and march was a subject of interest and comment 
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to all my friends in the command. Once, some years ago, 
while accompanying the Fourth German Army Corps dur- 
ing the autumn maneeuvres, I rode a troop horse—a little 
‘: white-foot” sorrel, 1 remember—which, evidently mistak- 
ing a party of hostile cavalry for his own comrades, ran 
away with me, and carried me well into the enemy’s lines 
almost before I knew what had happened. I was sitting 
quietly on my horse in an open field in the rear of an ad- 
vanced line of infantry skirmishers, and, partly turned in my 
saddle, the right a on the cantle, the left, with the lines 
held loosely in the fingers, on the pommel, was conversing 
with one of the officers. On our left were some buildings 
and large hay-stacks, to which my back was turned, and 
which masked the approach of a body of the enemy's cav- 
alry, composed of a- squadron of a regiment of ‘Green 
Hussars,” another command of which was operating on our 
side, a white linen cover to the shako being worn to distin- 
guish our troopers from their opponents. How it was that 
the horsemen were ever permitted to approach us so closely 
without their presence being discovered, I never learned. 
My sole recollection of the affair is of a confused roar of 
voices, a sputtering and thundering of hoofs, the startled and 
irregular discharge of musketry, and asudden bound forward 
of my horse, almost unseating me, and I found myself mad- 
ly rushing along in the midst of a galloping, hurrahing, sabre- 
swinging, dust-enveloped mass of horsemen, sweeping like a 
hurricane down the rear of the line of my friends, and 
swinging in a wild helter-skelter charge across the field. A 
green-slecved, silver-braided arm is thrust under my elbow, 





a white-gloved hand rests on my forearm, and [ Jo’. ... 
handsome smiling face alongside of me, and 4 gor ee 
if sarcastic ‘Guten Morgen” greets my ears as 4 ne 
ficer carries me off, not unwillingly, a prisoner {,,, 
being. My horse had recognized beyond a dou) ; 
iar green tunics worn by his regiment, and ever |)., 
prepared for the sudden attack, I doubt whether | ¢., 
held him. 
The proper training of a troop horse is a matte, 
importance. There is no provision made by the « 
for anything of the kind; no general depot or « 
horses before being sent to their regiments; but thei; if 
education is left to the direction and care of the coi), a 
officer of whatever troop they may be assigned to, ; 


horses are generally given to old soldiers, experience: ws 
men, and never to new men unaccustomed to riding We 
off duty, the soldiers are often allowed to ride their j,. " . 
an hour or twoat atime, and very frequently the stron. ind 
of friendship exists between the troopers and thei: rt 
comrades, Experienced men are invariably gentle * = 
cruit horses, humoring their fears at many strane: iti 
and sounds, “‘ bitting” and saddling them carefy ‘tad 
spending an hour at a time, if necessary, in persuadi: Sua 
to approach unfamiliar objects. I have seen many) «jie; 
sharing his hardtack and sugar with his horse, ani, cup. 


way to the heart of a veteran horse-soldier is to praise | 
mount. He is always ready to talk with you ai 
charger, to call attention to his good qualities, and : 
incidents of his superior intelligence and prowess. 
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SHE SEES THE GAME. 
BY TUDOR JENKS. 
New York, Tuankservine Day, 1892. 


Dean Mamoa,—I don’t feel the least bit sleepy, and so I 
thought I'd write to you before I went to bed. I don’t 
know but it may be the champagne that keeps me awake, 
though I had only two glasses, and that wouldn’t hurt a 
fly hardly. Anyway, I’m not sleepy, and I know you'd 
like to hear how we went to the great game. 

I went with Cousin Philip, of course, and I wore a bow 
of his colors. Luckily it went nicely with my hat, or I 
might have had to wear the other colors, and Philip mightn’t 
have liked that, though really it’s none of his affair. We 
went in a big stage-coach, like the one old Steve Vinton 
drives, and they packed it full, and blew horns whenever 
they saw anything to blow about. 

When we got to the grounds you never saw such a crowd 
as there was. Lots of fine-looking young men, but I didn’t 
see hardly a pretty girl. There were one or two that looked 
nice enough, but they acted as if they thought they were 
beautiful. They were all wearing great loose coats, with a 
gathered pleat in the back, and some had double lapels. 
Just imagine it! They, some of them, wore real black-fox, 
but those were rather dressy. My dress was very nice, and 
I am ever so much obliged to you for it. The girls seemed 
not to have a very good time, to me. 

We had to wait some time for the game to begin, but 
Philip kept me amused by making sarcastic remarks about 


the people we saw. He is too killing when he once gets 


started. I got into a regular gale once, and an old gentle- 
man who sat just in front of us turned around and frowned 
at me once or twice. I’m afraid I made a kind of a face at 
him, but I hope he didn’t notice it. 

Pretty soon the people began to stamp, and I was glad 
and stamped too, to keep my toes warm. Philip pounded 
with his cane until I thought all the people would look at 


us. The old gentleman changed his seat to another part of 


the stand, and so we didn’t have him to bother us any more. 


He looked at us just before he left, and Philip said (under 
his breath, you know): ‘* Must you go? Well, ta-ta, Birdie.” 


He is really too funny, when he gets started once. 

After a while a lot of men in knickerbockers and colored 
stockings and something rolled around their necks came 
capering over the field like a lot of fat circus elephants. The 
people all yelled **’Raw! ‘raw! ’raw!” only some hissed (and 
I think that was mean) and said, ‘‘ Boo Ma!” Then another 
lot of fat men did the same thing, and so did the people 
only louder and more of it, if possible. And after a while 
the people quieted down and Jet the game go on. But there 
was one funny man in ordinary dress with a long ulster 
Who wouldn't get off the field, and it was the funniest thing 
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in the world to see how he was always running after the 
ball, but running away again just as soon as the real players 
would charge upon him. I noticed, though, that whicnever 
there was a dispute, which was pretty much most of the time 
he talked the hardest of any. Like all cowards, hie war 4 
regular brag. I wanted to ask Philip about him, but remet 
bered what you said about his not liking to be bothered 
during the game, and waited till afterward, when I forgot! 
I think he must have been the Rusher. 

Philip had a box of candy, and I think it was to keep me 
quiet. Anyway, whenever I seemed about to ask iim any 
thing, he'd offer me a caramel—and you know one cant con 
verse with a caramel in her mouth. : 

The way they began the game was funny. One sie hid 
the ball in the middle of a crowd, and the other side jum)" d 
at the crowd and tried to hurt the other players all they « vuld 
It was awful, but it didn’t last long. As to the rest of It, It 

yas just like the end of a church fair, when all the sirls are 
trying to sell off the few things they’ve got left—just puiliue 
and hauling and disputing.” I saw one man stand rieht Up 
in the air on the end of his nose for about a minute, and when 
he came down four men sat down on him as hard «> they 
could. I shouldn't think it gentlemanly, but Philips.) >" 
like it. This fellow didn’t, though, for they carried !\\! 
the field; and when I asked why they did that, Pi 
that their fellows had made him tired. Philip got ro ' 
cited. He stood right up once and cried out, © Do 
Stuffy—down him!” Iasked him what it meant. anc 
it was technical terms, and offered me more candy 

After a long while they ran past the other side’s ine 10" 
was a touch-goal or something. So they made one 1. 
right down flat in the dirt and hold the ball as if 1! 
egg; while another man, after squinting around, ©‘! 
kicked the ball as high as he could. Then how the | "i" 
yelled and stamped! I saw even the old gentlem 
didn’t like Philip’s pounding get right up and yell « 
thing about a tiger. He must be a lunatic, I think 
real funny, but after a while I got very tired of se 
men stand in rows and punch one another. It seem 
to me. : 

I did know which one came out ahead, but I'm bv 
to get sleepy now—I have yawned three times—2nc 
remember. 

We had a good dinner, and Uncle Henry was Vv" 
He gave me the wish-bone, and we tried it, and | 
longer piece. I hope I'll get my wish. Maybe I'll 
what it is when I get home. 

I've learned a good deal about football; and I sa\ 
idea for a way to fix my brown hat for this winl' 
my love to Sophy, if you see her, and tell her Pll w' 
I think I shall enjoy my visit very much. Aun! 
very kind, and she likes the way my dress is trimn 

Love to papa and the girls and yourself, CYs 
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A BUCKJUMPERISH SENSATION. 





MOVABLE SENTINEL-BOX IN EAST AFRICA. 












































From Fliegende Blitter. 














It is rumored that some of Buffalo Bill's broncos have beer bought by the cab-proprietors of London.) 
Canny. “Sit stil sir! This ain’t nothin’ to wot ’e can do, You'll see ’im turn ’ead over ‘eels 
vsently."—From Punch. 
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He made his mark, 


Upset the poser, But finished the picture, 


HOOD'’S CHRISTMAS ALMANAC. 
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THE HARVARD MASCOT. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


MR. DELAND’S FAMOUS “FLYING” OR “MOMENTUM” WEDGE. 


BLISS HAVING GONE AROUND THE END REACHING FOR THE BALL. 


SCENES AT THE HARVARD-YALE FOOTBALL MATCH. 


THE COLLEGE SOCIETY QUESTION 
IN CHICAGO. 

PRESIDENT JTARPER, of the University of Chicago, 
is averse to the establishment of secret societies among 
the students of that blooming institution. He does 
not forbid them, but he has told his young friends that 
he would be deeply gratified if their high purpose and 
lofty feeling should lead them to exclude voluntarily 
everything, that conflicts with ‘‘a broadly fraternal 
spirit, and a primary concern with the intellectual 
aims for which the university was founded.” But if 
through a possible deficiency of lofty undergraduate 
attributes societies should be started in the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Harper at least insists that each one 
shall submit its house rules to the approval of the 
faculty, and shall be subject to certain reasonable re- 
strictions and regulations. 

It is reported that the fraternities of Omikron Pi, the 
Jota Subscript, and Nu Ephelkoustikon, chapters of 
which are already in existence among Dr. Harper's 
students, are somewhat flabbergasted at this expression 
of the President’s sentiments. 

College students run as naturally to clubs and asso- 
ciations as geese do to flocks, or wild cattle to droves. 
Unless Dr. Harper bestirs himself very much more 
actively than he shows any purpose of doing, his uni- 
versity will be honeycombed with more or less secret 
associations of undergraduates, just as are nineteen- 
twentietls of the colleges in the land. The very regu- 


lations that he proposes show that he understands the 
undergraduate propensity toward social aggregation, 
and has no very confident hope of heading it off. 

It is true that college societies do not, as a rule, pro- 
mote the broadly fraternal spirit which Dr. Harper de- 
sires to foster among his young men. Neither are 
they of much use in forwarding the intellectual aims 
for which all universities are founded. Nevertheless, 
they have their uses. For one thing, they are plea- 
sant, and promote friendship; and for another, they 
afford the undergraduates a means of disciplining one 
another, which makes, though in an uncertain and vari- 
able degree, for the development of agreeable qualities. 
If a lad in college has disagreeable manners, or is lack- 
ing in amenities, nothing brings him quicker to a reali- 
zation of such defects than to find himself excluded 
from societies which he wants to join. This sort of 
discipline reaches some men who could hardly be 
touched in any other way, and its effects are sometimes 
so salutary as to raise the question whether it is the 
men who get into the societies or those who are kept 
out who profit most from their existence. 

As for Dr. Harper’s proposed regulations and 1e- 
strictions, they are proper enough, though it is possible 
that he may be disappointed in their results. The 
surest way to make a college society really secret is to 
regulate it from outside. The rules of such an organ- 
ization have only a limited connection with the con- 
duct of its members. The majority of the clubs of the 
older American colleges were started as literary or de- 
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AN IMPARTIAL OBSERVER. 


bating societies, and gradually developed on their so- 
cial side, until their debates became a tradition, and 
their real business grew to be that familiar intercourse 
of kindred souls which the hymn-book credits with 
such celestial properties. 

Birds of a feather will flock together in Dr. Har- 
per’s college as they do outside. Organization of some 
sort will follow, and if societies are not formally in 
troduced, they will spring up out of the soil. And in 
the Chicago institution that would probably be the 
best way to have societies start. In social matters an 
institution of the size of the University of Chicago 1s 
sure, in a short time, to be sufficient unto itself. If 
fenced off from the incursion of the epidemic Greek- 
letter enthusiasts from outside, such a university W II 
develop societies peculiar to itself, sharing its character- 
istics and adapted to its needs. Such societies have 
grown up in other universities, in spite of the rivalry 
of Iota Subscript and Nu Ephelkoustikon and the rest. 
The best-known clubs of Yale and Harvard—Scull and 
Bones, the Scroll and Key, the Hasty Pudding, the Por- 
cellian—are local organizations of indigenous growth, 
having no connection with fraternities in other inst!- 
tutions. If Dr. Harper’s young friends must have so- 
cieties, let them raise a new variety for themselves 
out of their own soil. It is more trouble and — 
more time than getting in a lot of fraternities reacy- 
made, but in the end it gives a better fit and more sat- 
isfaction. 


E. S. MARTIN. 











BY J. M. BARRIE, AuTHOR oF 


“IIE is a very pretty girl, though that counts for no- 
thing with either of us, and her frock is yellow 
and brown, with pins here and there. Some of 

ie these pins are nearly a foot long, and when they 

are not in use she keeps them in her hat, through 
Which she stabs them far down into her brain. This makes 
me shudder; but so is she constructed that it does not seem 
to hurt, and in that human pin-cushion the daggers remain 
until it is time for her to put on her jacket again. Her size 
is six and a quarter, and she can also get into sixes. 

She comes here occasionally (always looking as if she had 
becn born afresh that morning) to sit in the big chair and 
discuss what sort of girl she is, with other matters of mo- 
ment, When she suddenly flings herself forward—clasping 
livr hands on her knee—and says ‘‘Oh!” I know that she 
has remembered something which must out at once or en- 
danger her health; and whether it be ‘‘I don't believe in 
anybody or anything—there!” or ‘‘ Why do we die so soon?” 
or] buy chocolate drops by the half-pound,” I am expected 
to regard it, for the time being, as one of the biggest things 
of the day. I allow her, but no other, to mend my fire; 
and some of her most profound thoughts have come to her 
with a jerk while holding the poker. However, she is not 
ul ways serious, for, though her face is often so wistful that 
') be within a yard of it is tcc close for safety, she some- 
tines jests gleefully, clapping her hands; but I never laugh, 
‘ther Continue smoking hard; and this she (very properly) 
)uts down to my lack of humor. The reason we get on 80 
wil is because I treat her exactly as if she were a man, as 
yr agreement. Ours is a platonic friendship, or, at least, 

tor she went off half an hour ago witb her head in the 


THE BARGAIN. 


\fler only one glance in the mirror, she had spread her- 
' out in the big chair, which seems to me to put its arms 
sud her. Then this jumped out: 
And I had thought you so trustworthy!” (She always 
‘ns in the middle. ) 
What have I done?” I asked, though I knew. 
Yesterday,” she said; ‘‘ when you put me.into that cab. 
you didn’t do it, but you tried to.” 
Do what?” " 
“ie screwed her mouth, whereupon I smoked hard, lest I 
uld attempt to do it again. But she would have an an- 


; Men are all alike,” she said, indignantly. 

_ ‘And you actually think,” I broke out, bitterly, ‘‘ that if 
id meditate such an act (for one brief moment) I was 
“ing to the wretched impulses to which other men give 
: Miss Gunnings, do you know me no better than that?” 

don’t see what you mean,” she replied. (Her direct- 
_'S Sometimes a little annoying. ) 
‘“agged my head mournfully, and there ensued a pause, 
| did not quite know what I meant myself. 








‘*What do vou mean?” she asked, more gently, my face 
showing her that I was deeply hurt—not angry, but hurt. 

I laid my pipe on the mantel-piece, and, speaking very 
sadly, proved to her that I had nothing in common with 
other young men, though I forget now how I proved it. If 
I seemed to act as they did, my motives were quite differ- 
ent, and therefore I should be judged from another stand- 
point. Also I looked upon her as a child, while I felt very 
old. (There are six years between us.) 

‘* And now,” said I, with emotion, ‘‘as you still think that 
I tried to—to do it from the wretched ordinary motive 
(namely, because I wanted to), I suppose you ‘and I must 
part. I have explained the affair to you because it is painful 
to me to be misunderstood. Good-by, I shall always think 
of you with sincere regard.” 

Despite an apparent effort to control it, my voice broke. 
Then she gave way. She put her hand into mine, and, 
with tears in her eyes, asked me to forgive her, which I did. 

This little incident it was that showed her how different I 
am from other men, and led to the drawing up of our pla- 
tonic agreement, which we signed, so to speak, that after 
noon over the poker. I promised to be to her such a friend 
as I am to Mr. Thomson; I even undertook, if necessary, 
to scold her though she cried (as she hinted she should 
probably do), and she was to see that it was for her good, 
just as Thomson sees it when I scold him. 

A NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE. 

‘*T shall have to call you ‘ Mary.’” 

“T don’t see that.” 

‘Yes, it is customary among real friends. 
it of each other.” - 

I was not looking her in the face, so cannot tell how she 
took this at first. However, after she had eaten a chocolate 
drop in silence, she said, ‘‘ But you don’t call Mr. Thomson 
by his Christian name?” 

“ Certainly. I do.” 

“And he would feel slighted if you did not?” 

‘‘He would be extremely pained.” 

‘*What is his Christian name?” 

‘‘Thomson’s Christian name? Oh, his Christian name! 
Thomson’s Christian name is—ah—Harry.” 

‘‘But I thought his initials were J.T.? Those are the 
initials on that umbrella you never returned to him.” 

‘‘Is that so? Then my suspicions were correct, the um- 
brella is not his own. How like him!” 

‘‘T had an idea that you merely called him Thomson?” 

‘*Before other people only. Men friends address each 
other in one way in company, but in quite another way 
when they are alone.” 

‘*Oh, well, if it is customary.” 

“Tf it were not, I would not propose such a thing.” 

Another chocolate drop, and then, 

” 


They expect 
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MINISTER, © ETC. 


‘“That is what I said.” 

‘*] don’t think it worthy of you. It is taking two choco- 
late drops when I only said you could have one.” 

‘‘Well, when I get my hand into the bag, I admit—I—I 
mean, Thomson would not have been so niggardly.” 

‘*T am certain you don’t call him ‘ Harry, dear.’ ” 

‘Not, perhaps, as a rule, but at times men friends are 
more demonstrative than you think them. For instance, if 
Thom—I mean Harry, was ill—” 

‘*But I am quite well.” 

“Still, with all this influenza about—” 


HER BACK. 

She had put her jacket on the table, her chocolate drops 
on the mantel-piece, her gloves on the couch—indeed the 
room was full of her, and I was holding her scarf, just as I 
hold Thomson’s. 

‘*T walked down Regent Street behind you yesterday,” I 
said, sternly, ‘‘and your back told me that you were vain.” 

‘*T am not vain of my personal appearance, at any rate.” 

‘* How could you be?” 

She looked at me sharply, but my face was without ex- 
pression, and she sighed. She remembered that I had no 
humor. 

‘‘Whatever my faults are, and they are many, vanity is 
not one of them.” . 

‘* When I said you had a bad temper you made the same 
remark about it. Also when—” 

‘That was last week, stupid! But, of course, if you think 
me ugly—”’ : 

‘*] did not say that.” 

‘“Yes, you did.” 

‘But if you think nothing of your personal appearance, 
why blame me if I agree with you?” 

She rose haughtily. 

‘*Sit down.” 

‘‘T won't. Give me my scarf.” 
She has all sorts of eyes. 

‘“‘Tf you really want to know what I think of your per-_ 
sonal appearance—” 

“*T don’t.” 

I resumed my pipe. 

‘* Well?” she said. 

““Well?” . 

‘*Oh, I thought you were going to say something.” 

‘‘Only that your back pleased me in certain other re- 
spects.” 

She let the chair take her back into its embrace. 

‘Mary, dear!” 

It is a fact that she was crying. 
mark or two: 

‘‘Tam so glad you think me pretty,” she said, frankly, 
“for poor Hy don’t think so myself, i like other people to 
think it; and somehow I thought you considered me plain. 
My nose is all wrong, isn’t it?” 


Her eyes were flashing. 


After I had made a re- 









“Let me see.” 

“So you admit you were entirely mistaken in calling me 
vain?” 

‘* You have proved that I was.” 

However, after she had drawn the daggers out of her head 
and put them into the scarf (or whatever part of a lady’s 
dress it is that is worked with daggers), and when the door 
had closed on her, she opened it and hurriedly fired these 
shots at me: : : 

‘Yes. I] am horridly vain. I do my hair every night be- 
fore I go to bed. I was sure you admired me the very first 
time we met. I know I have a pretty nose. Good-after- 
noon.” 

HER SELFISHNESS. 

She was making spills for me, because those Thomson 
made for me had run down. 

**Mary.” 

“Well?” 

‘*Mary dear.” 

‘*T am listening.” 

‘That is all.” ; : 

‘- You have such a curious, wasteful habit of saying one’s 
name as if it was a remark by itself.” - 

“Yes: Thomson has noticed that also. However, I think 
I meant to add that it is very good of you to make those 
spills. I wonder if you would do something else for me. 

** As a friend?” 

“Yes. [want you to fill my pipe, and ram down the to- 
bacco with your little finger.” 

‘“You and Mr. Thomson do that for each other?” 

* Often.” 

‘Very well. Give it me. 

‘‘ Tt smokes beautifully. 


This way?” 

You are a dear good girl.” 

She let the poker fall. ‘‘Oh, I am not!” she wailed. 
am not really kind-hearted. It is all selfishness.” 

This came out witha rush; but I am used to her, and kept 
my pipe in. 

‘Even my charities are only a hideous kind of selfish- 
ness,” she continued, with clasped hands. ‘‘ There is that 
poor man who sells match-boxes at the corner of this street, 
for instance. I sometimes give him twopence.” . (She car- 
ries un enormous purse, but there is never more than two- 
pence ip it.) 

‘That is surely not selfish,” I said. : 

“It is,” said she, seizing the poker as if intending to do 
for herself that instant. ‘* I never give him anything simply 
because I see he needs it, but only occasionally, when I feel 
happier than usual. I am only thinking of my own happi- 
ness when I give it him. That is the personification of self- 
ishness.” 

‘*Mary!” 

‘Well, if that isn’t, this is. I vas | 
when I am passing him, at any rate. never dream of cross- 
ing the street on purpose to do it. Oh, I should need to be 
terrifically happy before I would bother crossing to give him 
anything! There! What do you think of me now?” 

** You gave him something on Monday when I was with 
you?” 

dh al 

‘‘Then you were happy at that time?” 

‘What has that got to do with it?” 

* A great deal.” 

I rose. 

os Mary dear—” 

‘No! Go and sit over there.’ 


sey 


give him something 


’ 


STAGGERERS. 

The subjects we have discussed over the poker! 

instance: 

The rapidity with which we grow old. 

What on earth Mr. Meredith means by saying that woman 
will be the last thing civilized by man. 

Thomson. 

What will it all matter a hundred years hence? 

How strangely unlike other people we two are! 

The nicest name fora woman, (Mary.) 

The mystery of Being and not Being. 

Why does Mary exist’ 

Does Mary exist? 

She had come in, looking very doleful, and the reason 
was that the more she thought it over, the less could she 
see why she existed. This came of reading a work entitled 
Why Do We Evist?—a kind of book that ought not to be 
published, for it only makes people unhappy. Mary stared 
at the problem with wide, fixed eyes, until 1 compelled her 
to wink by putting another in front of it, namely, Do You 
Erist? In her ignorance she thought there was no doubt 
of this, but I lent her a Bishop Berkeley, and since then she 
has taken to pinching -herself on the sly, just to make sure 
that she is still there. 


For 


HER SCARF. 

So far I had not (as will have been noticed) by a word or 
look or sign broken the agreement which rendered our pla- 
tonic friendship possible. I had not even called her darling, 
and this because, having reflected a good deal on the subject, 
I could not persuade myself that this was one of my ways 
of addressing Thomson.’ And I would have continued the 
same treatment had it not been for her scarf, which has 
proved beyond all bearing. That scarf is entirely respon- 
sible for what happened to-day. 

It is a strip of faded terra-cotta, and she ties it round her 
mouth before going out into the fog. Her face is then suffi- 
ciently irritating, but I could endure it by looking another 
way did she not recklessly make farewell remarks through 
the scarf, which is very thin. Then her mouth—in short, 
I can’t put up with this. 

I had warned her repeatedly. But she was like a mad 
girl, or perhaps she did not und@rstand my meaning. 

** Don’t come near me with that thing round your mouth,” 
T have told her a dozen times. I have refused firmly to tie 
it for her. I have put the table between me and it, and she 
asked why? (through the scarf). She was quite mad. 

And to-day, when I was feeling rather strange at any 
rate! It all occurred in a moment. 

* Don’t attempt to speak with that scarf round you,” I 
had said, and said it with my back to her. 

‘You think I can’t because it is too tight?” she asked. 

‘*Go away,” I said. 

She turned me round. 

** Why,” she said, wonderingly, “ it is quite loose. 
lieve I could whistle through it.” 

She did whistle through it. That finished our platonic 
friendship. 


I be- 


FIVE MINUTES AFTERWARDS. 
T spoke wildly, fiercely, exultingly; and she all the time 
was trying to put on her jacket, and could not find the sleeve. 
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“Tt was your own fault; but I am glad. I warned you. 
Cry away. I like to see you crying.” 

“T hate you!” 

‘** No, you don't.” 

“A friend—” 

‘Friend! Pooh! 

“Mr. Thomson—” 

“Thomson! Tchut! Thomson! 
isn't Harry. I don't know what it is. 

** You said—” ; - 

“It was a lie. Don’t screw your mouth in that way. 

**T will, if I like.” 

**T warn you!” 

‘IT don't care. Oh! 

**T warned you.” 

‘‘ Now I know you in your true colors.” 

‘You do,and I glory in it. Platonic friendship—fudge! 
I quarrelled with you that time to be able to hold your hands 
when we made it up. When you thought I was reading 
your character I— Don’t—screw—your—mouth!” 

‘*Give me my scarf.” 

“‘T lent you Berkeley so that I could take hold of you by 
the shoulders on the pretence that I was finding out whether 
you existed.” 

‘* Good-by forever !” 

‘‘ All the time we were discussing the mystery of Being, 
I was thinking how much I should like to put my hands 
beneath your chin and flick it.” 

* If you ever dare to speak to me again—” 

‘*Don’t—screw—your—mouth! And I would rather put 
my fingers through your hair than write the greatest poem 
in—” 

She was gone, leaving the scarf behind her. 

My heart sank. I flung open my window (six hansoms 
came immediately), and I could have jumped after her. But 
I did not. What I saw had a remarkable effect on my spir- 
its. J saw her cross the street on purpose to give twopence to 
the old man who sells the matches. 

All’s well with the werld. As soon as I can lay down. the 
scarf I am going west to the house where Mary dear lives. 


Bah! Pshaw!” 
His Christian name 
I don't care!” 


Of!” 


A WESTERN BLIZZARD AT HOME. 
BY JULIAN RALPH 


On Wednesday, October 12th, all the New-Yorkers who 
were in Colorado and the neighboring States and Territo- 
Ties saw a blizzard at home—a furious and fearful storm 
like the one that buried New York city a few years ago. 
saw it in Denver, became wedged fast in its mountainous 
snow-heaps afterward, and finally travelled over a great part 
of its course and out of it into Utah. There had been no 
rain in Denver for ten weeks, and as it is the custom there 
to reckon a rain-storm in the dry season at a value of never 
less than a million dollars, I will leave it to the reader to 
compute the commercial rating of the blizzard that broke 
that dry spell. 

The storm was the only one I ever saw that could prop- 
erly be said to have ‘ burst” when it came. It did burst, 
and with such an explosion of rain and such a shock of wind 
that the solid city of stone and brick trembled and shook as 
if its foundations were being trifled with by an earthquake. 
This violence lasted eighteen hours, without a moment's’ 
respite or any alteration, except that perhaps it grew worse 
and worse during its continuance. : 

The city had been hot. Winter seemed an age away. 
The flowers that rose in a mound on ‘the round-table in the 
private dining-room of the Denver Club had been plucked 
out-of-doors. Great splendid Colorado roses bloomed in the 
gardens , scores of differing flowers had just been exhibited 
at the fruit show in the Equitable Building; the cottonwood 
trees in the streets were heavy with green leafage. Only the 
quaking aspens on the mountain-sides had yielded to au- 
tumn’s touch; but they always are the first to turn, and to 
splotch the rocky hills with yellow while all the other trees 
are green, and plenty of purple flowerets still deck the alfalfa 
wherever it has not been cut. This summerlike aspect of 
that beautiful country is dwelt upon because, whereas it was 
a rain blizzard in Denver, elsewhere the fall was of snow. 

In Denver the wind rocked the steel and iron Palace Ho- 
tel, and made the Metropole, a brick house, tremble so that 
a guest who set up a slender strip of steel upon a table saw 

it quiver like an aspen leaf. A tailor, rejoicing in an uncom- 
monly thick window of plate-glass, opened his shop door, 
and saw his window fly out in a million pieces on the side 
walk. A terrible havoc was played with the electric wires. 
They snapped and fell as if they were but carbon loops. An 
electric-light wire fell upon two horses, and killed them as 
if it had been a ton of iron. Other wires fell on telephone 
lines, and shot bolts of artiti- 
cial lightning into the near-by 
dwellings, burning out the tel- 
ephone boxes. I saw an elec- 
tric-light wire fall on a box 
at a street corner, and on the 
instant the box leaped into 
flame, and a roar like the 
whistle of a Sound steam- 
boat filled the air. At the’ 
railroad ticket offices every 
inquiry was met with the 
same answer: “We do not 
know anything. The wires 


~ 


5 


seem to be down every- 
where.” Few persons ven- 
tured on the streets, and 


those who did were rushed 
along like feathers, while 
some were flung down. 

The night trains on Wednes- 
day all received what passen- 
gers presented themselves, 











drifted. Over the railroads, through this snow. th. . 
graphic linemen were rushing about to mend the aie, : 
ut least to construct one single line of wire upon whic, :, 
orders could be sent. They did not know that on the n,.. 
and in the parks that they passed were whole herds of <| 
frozen and dead, that the bodies of frozen sheep-herders a 
to be found crouched behind sparse thickets and frozer 
they stooped, that up in the mountains poor prospectors l 
died in the storm while they were searching for the de., 
sure vein of mineral and metal that was to make them }., 
All that the linemen could see were the ragged ends of ; 
broken wires, and now and then a mile or two of brok. 
and prostrate telegraph poles snapped off like so many jx 
in a cribbage-board under a clumsy man’s heel. : 

At last, early in the afternoon of the second day, the tra 
moved out of the depot. It is not possible to estin 
whether there was a mile of trains or only half a mile 
there were the Tuesday morning, Wednesday nigiit. » 
Thursday morning trains, both express and local, of m 
than one road. They climbed confidently up tothe hic! 
ground that was to lift them over the mountains, and w)). 
Littleton was reached, they were like black dominoes 0), 
vast white blanket, for they had entered the region of sno 
At Castle Rock there was along stop. Here there was |, 
one road in my view—the Denver and Rio Grande—bu 
showed a bunch of six paralyzed trains in a row, trains 
fine as those we see in New York, with long Pullmans at 1} 
further end, but with monster mountain engines at the hex: 
Out of those trains the passengers of all the cars leaped : 
get supper at Castle Rock, where there were only one hot 
one saloon, licensed at $1200 a year, and one bakery with thi 
milk and penny cakes for the crowd. First the hotel’ w: 
filled till its walls seemed to bulge, then the saloon was crow! 
ed, and finally the bakery loaded up. The snow was kn: 
deep in the roads, and bidden torrents of ice-water rush} 
along under the crust. The passengers, in summer garments, 
wallowed about chilled to the marrow. In time the curs 
filled up again, and the news sped along that a freight train 
had jumped the track, and all must wait till the wreckins 
gang righted the mess. Along in the night the trains edged 
onward a piece at a time, every locomotive bull’s-eye shining 
into the tail window of the Pullman on the next train ahead 

Leadville was up to its knees in snow, but once the sum 
mit of the mountain was scaled, and the trains began to 
plunge down toward the Utah desert and the bunch-grass «on 
the southern routes, the snow rapidly left the surface aii 
betook itself to the mountain peaks and crags. Then came 
the daily papers, with the accounts of wash-outs and build 
ings blown down, of frozen herds of sheep and cattle, of the 
miserable deaths of herders and miners, and all the rest that 
the people in New York have been reading. It was a gen 
uine blizzard, six weeks ahead of its schedule time, and it 
Was just such another as once rushed upon New York. 





THE PARISH SCHOOL. 


Two little nuns are teaching school 
Near by, on Cozy Street; 

I pass each morning, as a rule, 
And now and then we meet. 


The humble house is small and low; 
Its walls are rude and bare; 

And yet I loiter by, for, oh, 
It seems so peaceful there! 


I never liked to go to school; 
I always rather play; 

I hated any kind of rule, 
And sometimes ran away. 


But when I pass that little door, 
And breathe that holy air, 

I want to be a boy once more, 
And learn my lessons there. 


Oh, little nuns, with wimples white, 
And hearts of purest gold, 

My soul is troubled sore to-night, 
My heart is growing cold. 


Oh, little nuns of sable dress, 
And souls of drifting snow, 
Teacli me the way of righteousness, 
And I can learn, I know. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PaAtne 


ay 

ba Pa 
Ay; 
© 


eels 





but not a wheel stirred all 
night. It would not do to 
run trains when the wires 
were down. All Thursday 
morning the trains stood in 
the Union Depot, and the 
passengers fretted and won- 
dered. Upon the sidehills 
and on the Rocky Mountains, 
in the passes and gorges, all 
that storm had been one of 
show—snow that was flung 
along on acold gale, and that 
lay two or even three feet 
deep on the levels, and no two 
will agree how deep where it 
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THE TEXAS BUILDING AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


Drawn by H. D, Nicuo.s. 
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THE ARMORY OF THE FIRST REGIMENT ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD, AT CHICAGO.—Drawn By CHARLES GRAHAM. 


THE FIRST REGIMENT ARMORY IN 
CHICAGO. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. : 

Cy1exGco is justly proud of its First Regiment Armory 
Huding, which is perhaps the most massive piece of ma- 
soury in the city,and which impresses the beholder as if it 
yore an impregnable fortress. Blended with its stern sug- 
gestions of strength and solidity are such graceful architect- 
ural lines as to give it a place among the most beautiful 
structures of the city. Its designers are Messrs. Burnham 
& Root, Mr. Burnham being the present Chief of Construc- 

ion of Columbian Exposition, and his partner having 

iknowledged genius whose lamented death re- 
conly deprived Chicago and the United States of an artist 
whom the Western people delighted to compare with the 
late Mr. Richardson of Boston. It is believed in Chicago 
that there is not in the whole country an armory more mas- 
sive, more beautiful, or more ingeniously ordered for provid- 
ing complete and ample accommodations while enconomiz- 
ing the space at command. 

The military force of Chicago at present includes two 
ieciments of infantry, a battery of artillery, and a troop of 
cuvalry. The First Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Koch, includes ten companies, aggregating nine hundred 
uuskets and a full complement of officers. It is the crack 
regiment of Chicago, and is very thorough in all the details 

{ its appointments, equipments, and uniforms. In equip- 
ut it is especially rich, the full-dress uniform being an ex- 
: duplicate of the Seventh Regiment of New York; in 
fact, the only difference in the appearance of the two bod- 
i's is made by the change in the figure 7 to the figure 1 
the men’s caps. The membership is composed very 
ely of the fine young men of the city, who, as a rule, are 
inger than the Seventh Regiment men, averaging about 
cniy-tive years of age. . But, like the New-Yorkers, they 
}r de themselves upon belonging to an organization of gen- 
‘omen. The band of the First Regiment is one of the finest 

‘le United States. The regiment also supports a drum 

~ and a bugle corps. 

luc new armory, which is at Michigan Avenue and Six- 

i Street, has for its first story a massive 35-foot wall of 
<v blocks of rock-faced brownstone. This wall is only 
cen by the. front entrance, which takes the form of a 
' sally-port, forty feet wide and cut through ten feet of 
~oury. The gigantic door of this. sally-port is protected 
. portcullis chain and doors of steel, which can be raised 
‘{sight. Out of this noble doorway the regiment can 
in company form. The two upper stories, on top of 
massive masonury of the first. floor, are crowned at the 
s by great bastions, from which an enfilade fire may be 
‘ed against any side of the walls. In the walls are 


) 


small windows protected by basket grating, and the 


* the building is supported by a medisval parapet pro- 
‘¢ over the top of the wall and penetrated with rifle 


| to the pacific visitor the pride of the building seems 
i's great drill-room floor of polished black oak, which 
up the entire space between the walls, and has a sur- 
! 150 feet by 168 feet.. A huge baronial fireplace is at 
1 of the room, and there is a band balcony projecting 
one of the walls. In order to leave the floor of the 
om free and clear, the company quarters and officers’ 
lave been suspended around the sides of the build- 
vreat trusses reaching to the roof. These hanging 
“tories contain bath-rooms, a banqueting-hall, kitchen, 
z-rooms, lockers, and everything to complete full ac- 
dations forthe men. The gymnasium is so arranged 


and so placed that it will serve as a hospital in case one is 
needed, and near by it are the apartments of the drum and 
bugle corps, as well as a shower-bath,. which can be em- 
ployed by a score of men at once. In the basement are 
rifle ranges with six targets in each of the two ranges. These 
targets are so constructed that the bullets expend their force 
against iron-work, and drop into a receptacle whence they 
can be taken to be remoulded. In addition to the store- 
rooms, heating apparatus, closets, and the vaults for arms 
and ammunition, are four bowling- alleys, built along the 
middle of the basement. An elevator carries men and other 
burdens to the top of the building. There is an entrance by 
way of the basement, and it is fortified by extraordinary 
defenses against assault. The great sally-port on the ground- 
floor is the only other doorway. 


AFTER THE HORSE SHOW. 
THE WEIRD .EXPERIENCE OF A JUDGE. 


I was one of the judges at the Horse Show last week, and 
I have made up my mind never to repeat the experience. I 
thought I knew a great deal about horses, but I have reached 
the sage conciusion that I know very little about them. Last 
Sunday morning’s experience convinced me of that. I had 
worked very hard rounding up my week’s work at the ex- 
hibition. I had rendered my decisions according to my con- 
science, and was tired out. At one o’clock Sunday morning 
I crept into my downy couch and fell into a dreamless sleep, 
which continued until the bells in a neighboring church 
steeple began to warn people that it was time to get ready 
for church. Ordinarily that sort of thing does not awaken 
me. This time it seemed to have the other effect, for at 
precisely 10.30 a.m. I found myself sitting up in bed gazing 
at the drawn curtains of my windows, and somehow or other 
conscious of some impending trouble. 

Mechanically I reached out and touched the electric but- 
ton to summon my valet. Hardly had I touched it when 
there came a fearful clattering of feet in the hallway, my 
door was kicked open, and in place of my man, who should 
enter but a singularly scrawny steed that had for a whole 
week excited my judicial derision. 

‘Shades of Dexter!” I cried, ‘‘ what is the meaning of 
this?” The answer was a hoarse laugh, and in putting it 
thus I intend no bad joke. It was literally a hoarse laugh 
and nothing else. 

‘‘It means that I am going to get even with your honor 
for your attitude toward me at the show,” said the steed. 

‘* Where is Parker?” 

Parker is my valet. 

**T took him out for a ride in Central Park,” replied the 
horse, ‘‘and when we got out by the reservoir I chucked 
him over the rail into the water. You may get him in your 
coffee at breakfast. Do you use Croton or Apollinaris in 
your coffee?” : 

I confessed that that was a culinary detail with which I 
was not sufficiently acquainted to answer his question posi- 
tively. 

ie Well, it doesn’t make any difference,” returned the horse, 
whisking a Sevres vase off my mantel-piece with his tail. 
‘*I haven’t come here to interview you on the subject of 
‘How Our Judges Live?’ I don’t care if you boil your 
coffee in champagne and settle it with sardines. Points like 
that don’t interest me. What I have come to show you is 
that you and all the other judges were not worth your salt 
as judges. How many prizes did I get? Not one. How 
many Honorables? Not one. How many V.H.C.’s? Not 
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a blessed V.H.C. 
your business. 

‘** You said I hadn't any action. 
say to this?” 

Here he raised himself on his hind legs and walked grace- 
fully about my room. 

‘* Very fine,” said I. 

‘*T should say so,” he responded. ‘‘ There isn’t a darky 
in the whole solid South that could put more style into his 
calriage than that, not with a milliou-pound plum cake as 
his reward. - You said I wasn’t gentle. Again let me say 
Humph! How’s Qhis for gentleness?” 

As he spoke he kicked my clock off the mantel-piece, 


Why? Because you men didn’t know 


Humph! What do you 


“landing it on my pillow, and so gently withal that it neither 


gained nor lost a second. 

‘* Unprecedented,” said I. 

‘* Precisely,” he retorted; ‘* in which respect it equals your 
ignorauce of horseflesh. But, to resume, you observed that 
I Jacked intelligence. Do you happen to have a Greek Tes- 
tament about you? If you have, I'll read the whole thing to 
you in five different languages. Why, man, I knew ‘Get 
ap’ and ‘ Whoa’ in Aryan before you knew them in English. 
Lack intelligence! Gee! Why, I speak Greek as well as 
one of those horses on the Parthenon frieze.” 

‘* You are a daisy,” I said. 

‘** No; I’m a horse,” he answered, ‘‘though if I wanted to 
be a daisy I could be. Now, sir, you also said that.as a 
hunter I was the most absurd beast you ever saw. When I 
think of that I am almost inclined to sue you for libel. 
Can’t hunt, can’t 1? Well, let’s see. Have you lost anything 


lately?” 

_ Yes,” I answered, after a moment or two of reflection. 
‘*T lost a collar button Sunday before last.” 

‘** And you've searched for it high and low?” 

‘*T have.” 

‘* Well, let me try.” 

Here he began trotting about the room, sniffing like a 
war-horse that scents victory afar. After two or three mo- 
ments of this, he stopped suddenly before my bureau, kicked 
it out into the hall, aud lo! there on the floor was my collar 
button. 

‘“‘It seems to me,” he said, triumphantly, ‘‘that in bunt- 
ing I can give even you points.” 

I acknowledged the impeachment. ; 

‘** Another thing you did was to look at my teeth and say 
I was twenty years old. . You were fooled that time. I'm 
sixty. These tecth are false.” 

He took them out and proved his assertion. 

** Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,” said I. 

‘“*T’m not that kind of a horse,” he retorted. 

‘What kind?” I asked, innocently. - 

‘*Omnibus,” said he, with a iaugh. There was silence for 
a moment, and then he resumed. ‘‘ Finally,” he said, grow- 
ing fierce and swishing his tail madly—** finally, what did 
you say? You said I couldn’t jump—not even a board bill. 
Now I’m going to show you how near you were right when 
you said that. Lie still, or you'll get hurt.” 

With this be began leaping to and fro over my bed and 
me, and as his great lumbering legs passed over me, not once 
but dozens and dozens of times, I became faint with fear 
and swooned away. When I came to it was Monday morn- 
ing, and the beast was gone, but I am going to look in the 
catalogue and get his number. - 

I am resolved to do one of two things. I shall either send 
him a barrel full of gold medals, or buy him from his owner 
and have him made over into. glue. 

At any rate, I shall never pretend to be a judge of horse- 
flesh again. JoHN KENDRICK BANGs. 
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THAT BRUTAL SPORT. 
ScENE.—A smoking-room after the Thankagiving game and 
dinner. A gathering of Uale, Yarveton, and Princevard 


men. 
Charley. After all, though the victory was fortunately 
ours. you several times almost wrested it from our grasp. 


lent team. b 
R. Blodgett, assured us that our chances of success were In- 
deed excellent. But I knew so well the prowess of your 
representatives that I luckily made but a small wager 
against them. : = F 

Ralph, There was a certain dash—an ean, a verve, if 
without pedantry I may so express myself—about the 
Yarveton men that I have seldom met with. It reminds me 
of the good old days when that very skilful player Alexan- 
der Peachus McWinter was still one of the more prominent 
of our team. ; 

Philip. And yet the play of our contemporaries seems to 

me to compare favorably even with that of those days. 
Charley. You pleasantly surprise me, Philip, by that frank 
admission. : 

Philip. Possibly. Yet I have never seen a neater piece of 
strategy than that of the Hale team this very afternoon. 

Ralph. To what especial incident of the game do you 
refer? f : 

Philip. If lam not wrong, Princevard were in possession 
of the ball. It was put in play, and very cleverly seized by 
the half back, who attempted to take advantage of a not al- 
together voluntary hiatus in the opposing line, but was in- 
tercepted by the tackle. <A side pass, if I do not mistake, 
conveyed the ball to a more efficient hand, and the line being 
broken by a most admirable dash, the space was cleared for 
a run. 

Ralph. Pardon me, but I think you have mistaken the 
circumstance. 

Charley. How so? His account seemed accurate to me. 

Philip. 1 did not intentionally misrepresent the play. 

Ralph. When you spoke of a “ more efficient hand,” you 
no doubt referred to the young man known as “ the Slugger.” 

Philip. Of course I meant the Slugger. : 

Ralph. Well, it was not the Slugger who took the ball. 

Philip. It wasn’t? 

Ralph. That is what I said. 

Philip. Then who was it? 

Ralph. Stumpy Mason—that’s who it was! 

Philip. And where was 1? 

Ralph. Behind the door, I guess. 

Philip. Well, 1 guess not. 

Ralph. Well, I guess yes. 

Charley. Gentlemen, gentlemen. 

Philip. What does this jay know about it, anyhow? 

Ralph. More than any wooden-head from New Jersey. 

Philip. You know about enough to blow up a football, if 
another jay can tie the strings for you. 

Ralph. Oh, take home your team of stuffed bruisers and 
put them on the ice! 

Philip. This is your year for blowing. 
corked up for the last half-century. 

Ralph. Oly, somebody take him away! He's lost his mind. 

Philip. A bit of ice must have fallen into your Apollinaris, 
and it’s gone to your head. 

Ralph. \t was seeing the game those stuffs of yours put 
up. Why didn’t you put in all your substitutes? They 
couldn't have done worse. 

Philip. Aw, come off! 

Charley. Hear the soreheads grow]! 

Ralph. You've got the big head just because of that fluke 
this afternoon. 

Charley. Rats' 

Philip. Ave you addressing me, sir? 

[ At this point the reporter came away. | 


You've been 


THE SALVATION ARMY CONGRESS. 

THE Salvation Army, the wonderful organization found- 
edvin London some twenty years ago by General William 
Booth, has been at work in America for thirteen vears. 
It bas grown rapidly in this country, and has probably 
not been subjected to as many hardships and indignities 
as in some other parts of the world. But these have by 
no means been lacking, and there are few cities in the 
United States in which the zealous men and women of 
tlre army have not been taken before the police courts on 
charges of disorderly conduct and disturbing the peace. It 
was to such arrests as these, and to the attacks in the streets 
by vicious persons, that Commander Ballington Booth, the 
son of the founder, alluded when he spoke of the period of 
persecution through which the army had passed. Long ago, 
in England, the liberal Christians of whatever denomination 
recognized that the Salvation Army was doing work that was, 
to a great extent, closed to the regular churches. This ree- 
ognition came from high prelates in the English and Roman 
churches, and from pretty nearly all the dissenting bodies, 
The late Cardinal Manning sent greetings of sympathy and 
substantial assistance to General Booth, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury took similar action. The work done, and the 
methods of doing work, by the Salvation Army in England 
were described a little while ago by Archdeacon Farrar in a 
most sympathetic article in HARPER’s MAGAZINE. This evi- 
dence from across the sea inclined serious and thoughtful 
persons in this country to hold their prejudices against what 
seemed to be a work of loud and ignorant fanaticism in 
abeyance until the Salvation Army could be judged rather 
by the result than the manner of its work. The manner, to 
refined persons accustomed to the conventional methods of 
worship, is unquestionably very repugnant. It seems fan- 


tastic even beyond the verge of sanity, and therefore lacking 


in dignity and reverence. But the leaders of the Salvation 
Army have a very fair retort to such charges. They say the 
army work is not intended for the refined and cultivated 
who now belong to regularly organized churches, but that 
it is intended as a supplement to the regular churches. and 
that the effort is made to reach those people not at present 
reached by the churches; and to do this, any way not in it- 
self wrong is used and is entirely justifiable. —* 

For thirteen years the Salvation Army has been at work 
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in the United States, and last week at Carnegie Music Hall 
in New York a Continental Congress was held, and all the sub- 
divisions in America were represented by delegates. It was 
not a congress in the sense that it was a deliberative body to 
frame laws and pronounce judgments, but it was rather an 
enthusiastic reunion where reports were made of the progress 
made. This progress was most satisfactory, and the dele- 
gates returned to their several fields of labor very much en- 
couraged. The head of the army in America is Ballington 
Booth, a tall, nervous, and enthusiastic man, who, in public 
at least, seems entirely devoid of repose. He acts as though 
a mild and jerky current of electricity were passing through 
him all the time. This his enthusiastic followers take to be 
the workings of the Divine Spirit in him. But the truth 
probably is that he is naturally a very nervous and enthusi- 
astic man, and that he. has long been worked so hard that he 
has never had time to acquire the habit of sitting still and 
being composed. In his report he said that he welcomed 
the delegates to New York in behalf of 14,000 workers. 
‘‘Let statistics speak for the work we are doing,” said he. 
‘‘During the last twelve months in the United States we 
have gathered 13,199,888 persons into our halls, and have 
made 32,433 conversions; we have occupied 462 cities and 
towns and established 555 outposts; we have gained 1500 
ofticers, each holding from fifteen to twenty-one meetings a 
week; we have gained 13,100 recruits and 2307 local officers 
and bandsmen. Under our slum officers in New York, Bos- 
ton. Philadelphia, and Chicago, 35,534 families have been 
visited, 196 souls saved, 5967 meals given away, 6384 children 
cared for, and many other good works done. The Shelter 
Brigade has found employment for 654 persons, provided 
beds for 14,996, meals for 23,000, and effected 271 conver- 
sions. Our Auxiliary Brigade now numbers 531 persons, 
including thirty-three clergymen.” 

The wife of the commander, Mrs. Ballington. Booth, a 
young English woman of much charm of manner and ap- 
pearance, though she bad become a mother only three weeks 
before the meeting, also spoke. She was weak and pallid 
from illness, but her enthusiasm made her strong and fer- 
vid. At the meeting the next evening the baby’s life 
Was consecrated to the service of the army. This is men- 
tioned not because of its importance, but because it illus- 
trates the earnestness of some of the members of the army 
drawn from the ranks of conventional society. While 
such as these are in the minority they are still numerous, 
and they are no whit less zealous and enthusiastic than 
those whose lives were never influenced by.a regard for 
What is considered proper form. All such things are wiped 
away by the enthusiasm that dominates everything in the 
work of the army: It is a constant hurrah, and, to use a 
slang but expressive phrase, they ‘“‘ whoop it up” from early 
morning to far in the night. 

In the picture that Mr. Rogers has made for this paper he 
has chosen a scene the like of which can often be seen on the 
east side of New York. The rich and the well-to-do people 
of the metropolis know very little, if anything, of life in the 
tenement-house section of New York. Those who know it 
best are the city missionaries, the priests of the Catholic 
Church, the gentlemen of the University Settlement Society, 
the Salvation Army workers, and the officers of police. 
These know it, and know that it is a rich field in which 
those who wish to do good can find plenty of work. Pov- 
erty, ignorance, vice—this is the trinity that exists in the 
slums. Conventional methods are of little avail among such 
people, either in helping them in their misery or winning 
them from their wickedness. In this district Mr. Rogers 
has made a picture of an open-air meeting, and it is as faith- 
ful as possible. The fervor of the praying maiden kneeling 

in the street, the reverent looks and attitudes of her follow- 
ers, the respectful listeners—all these can be seen almost any 
night in such parts of the city, which, if it were not for the 
pious zeal of the persons mentioned, would seem to be for- 
saken of righteousness. And it is in just such fields as 
this that the Salvation Army has been useful. The leaders 
recognize this, and more time than ever before will be 
concentrated on practical work in the slums. The reli- 
gious services in the slums are conducted with much 

beating of drums and the usual hurrah, but in the work 

itself the Salvation Army lassies find that they must be 
different, and even take off their much cherished uni- 
forms. They find that they must live among the people as 
though they belonged to them. Then, by hard work in re- 
lieving distress, assisting poverty, nursing the sick, and in 

a generally humble and unostentatious beneficence, they are 

able to accomplish very much good. If women who do 

such work as this find any satisfaction in an ugly poke bon- 
net and a red sash—if they like to beat tambourines when 
they sing, and prefer in their hours of worship boisterous- 
ness to calm repose, who shall say them nay? ’Tis by 
their works that they should be judged. 

JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


ON GETTING AHEAD OF THE PROCESSION. 


To keep up with the procession is an obligation that is 
very properly inculcated upon every one who is still so far 
alive as to promise to be benefited by wise counsel. Not to 
keep up with it is to get out of step with contemporary civ- 
ilization, and thereby cease to get one’s share of the benefits 
of the current progress of human events. There is even an 
obligation to try to lead the procession, but that is individual, 
not general, and is born of a consciousness of ability to 
march at the head, which few people feel, and fewer still 
are able to justify as a well-founded sensation. But to keep 
up is the proper and worthy aim of every one who does not 
mean to stagnate or fall behind tle times. 

It is a duty so generally recognized, and so much on the 
mind of the majority, that a good many people, in their anx- 
lety to keep up, are not satisfied with that, but keep harassing 
themselves and their fellows with untimely efforts to get a 
start of the procession, and keep ahead of it altogether. 
Such persons suppose that their struggles show commend- 
able enterprise, but, as a matter of fact, there is not so much 
enterprise about them as mere restlessness. They are like 
overcautious football-players who keep out of all the scrim- 
mages in their anxiety to be in a good position to grab the 
ball when it comes their way. Usually it doesn’t come their 
way, and their supersensitive activity counts for nothing. 

Getting ahead of the procession and leading it are two 
different things. The leaders are part of the procession; 
but the fellows who have scuttled off ahead, in hopes the 
procession may come their way and seem to be following 
them, are not of it at all. One of the disadvantages of their 
way of doing is the liability of the procession to take a sharp 


turn behind them, and leave them to hurry around and try 


to catch up with the rear end before it gets out of sight. 
This foolish impatience of the common lot shows itself in 
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a small way in a selfish intolerance of the trifling inconve; 


iences of every-day life. The inconsiderates who get u) 
and go out of the theatre when the last act is two-third 
over belong to that feeble class who feel that they must kee, 
ahead of the crowd at the cost of any inconvenience to thi; 
fellows. To the same class belong all those insufferables wi), 
crowd on to the-platforms of the cars when the train stops 
without waiting for the people to get off. They are no: 
satisfied with being in time and getting a good place in thy 
front of the crowd; they feel that they won't get quite as 
much as they should unless they can rush in ahead and get 
the best seats before the women and children in the proces 
sion get a chance at them. So when a line is formed before 
the ticket-office at the theatre, or at the post office on Sunday, 
there are always some half-baked creatures who feel it a 
great gain if, instead of waiting their turn, they can get some 
acquaintance near the head of the line to buy their ticket or 
get their mail for them. Their undue haste is not only 
objectionable for its own sake, but it corrupts public man. 
ners; for nine men out of ten, when they see some one try- 
ing to take unmannerly advantages, lose their patience, and 
crowd in simply to keep the interloper in his proper place. 
Newspapers that print the news before it happens belong to 
the same class, and very mortifying predicaments their pre 
viousness gets them into. 

The anxiety of individuals for all manner of petty special 
privileges, which helps to make life burdensome to so many 
officials, is another form of this feverish desire to get ahead. 
Nowhere is it more conspicuous than in travel, in the ex- 
treme solicitude of some persons to escape the casual delays 
and inconveniences to which travellers are ordinarily sub. 
ject. Not all the sights of Europe can make some people 
so happy as to leave the steamer that brings them home at 
Quarantine, come up New York Harbor by special convey- 
ance, and have the Custom-house pass their trunks before 
those of any of their fellow-travellers. Yet usually such 
people have no special reason for haste, and what they gain 
in time by getting ahead is more than offset by the value of 
the energy expended in the effort. When there is a sound 
reason for hustling, the ability to hustle successfully is most 
valuable; but, commonly speaking, events amply justify the 
old saw about patient waiters being no losers. The fitful 
energy of a chicken that has lost its head leads to no im 
portant results. The surest and cheapest and easiest way to 
arrive is to take things as they come, and bide one’s time. 


Ceware PENFIELD, 


JOHN BROWN’S FORT. 
BY E. M. H. 


AMERICAN ‘‘enterprise” has recently despoiled one 0! 
America’s historic spots. In spite of rumors of a success!u! 
resistance on the part of the citizens, John Brown’s Fort has 
been removed from Harper's Ferry to Chicago, to add to the 
attractions of the Columbian Exposition. 

Our civil war was fortunate in its setting. It raged over 
a picturesque and romantic country, and its conspicuous 
events found each a fitting stage. The beautiful field of 
Gettysburg, a fertile plain set in the midst of an amphi 
theatre of hills, is ‘‘a place marked out by nature for the 
site of a great battle”; and the hamlet of Harper's Ferry, 
clinging toa shelf of rock, with splendid hills encompassing 
it, and the rushing water on either side, is as appropriately 
the scene of the daring raid with which it is associated. 

Of the United States Arsenal which John Brown seized. 
nothing still remained but portions of the enclosing wall 
and gateway, and the engine-house in which Brown made 
his final stand. This engine-house—the “ Fort ”—is partl- 
tioned off into three rooms, and into the one farthest from 
the gateway Brown retreated. It isa room about thirty feet 
by twelve, and in the wall are the eloquent reminders of the 
scene that it once enclosed, in the patches of lighter-colored 
brick that block the loop-holes made by Brown and his men 
for their muskets. Here that superb piece of foolhardiness 
played itself out, and, according to an eye-witness, out 
through the broken door, after the marines’ final assault, 
walked Colonel Lewis Washington, who had been one of 
Brown’s prisoners, calmly fitting on a pair of green kid 
gloves, and exclaiming, with patrician disgust, that he hadn't 
had a bath for sixty hours. Colonel Washington was a wit- 
ness for the State at Brown’s trial, and a story told by one 
present is that in the course of the testimony he said, ‘* Your 
Honor, Iam not a fighting man, nor am I familiar with wars 
or the rumors of wars, but I think I know a brave man 
when I see one, and there never was a braver one than the 
prisoner at the bar.” ; 

Thereupon Brown raised himself—for it will be remem- 
bered that he was so badly wounded that he had to be car- 
ried into court on a cot—and said: ‘‘ Your Honor, I have 
been a fighting man all my life, and I am familiar with wars 
and the rumors of wars. I know a brave man when I see 
him, and I have never seen one cooler in the face of danger 
than Colonel Washington.” ee 

The insignificant little brown building at Harper s Ferry 
found there an appropriate setting. With its back against 
the hill, and the river at its feet, it faced nature in her heroic 
mood with the memory of a daring and heroic soul. 
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yy lion in the path of music as an art, the rock on which 
it split, is the cant phrase and critical catchword 
~ pe, aiscent.” Everything written to-day in the way of 
-. either reminiscent or plagiarized to a certain class 
;,-s, who, being incapable of producing anything them- 
-jv.-. most naturally and bitterly resent that capacity in 


thet Charges of reminiscence, more or less unconscious, 
‘yi iberate plagiarism, the unacknowledged appropria- 
ti 1) | the fruit of other men’s brains or the results of other 
men ~ hibors, are the readiest stones for envy, malice, and all 
puclo linbleness to cast at actual achievement. The ques- 
‘oy! intent, an all-important one, and that of chance coin- 
jaitns.of Which numberless examples are to be found in 
the works of the very greatest composers, are never even con- 
wijered in such eases by such critics, and resemblance of 


y, which is not only inevitable and allowable, but also 
iy instances even admirable, is hopelessly and igno- 
- ¢onfounded with resemblance of matter, which is 
quite another thing. It was his conviction that the possible 
rs vations of the thirteen musical sounds with which 
wjucated musicians have to deal would inevitably become, 
/ they were not already, exhausted, which led Sir Frederick 
Gore Ouseley, the eminent English musician and musical lit- 
torateur, to declare that music was a dead art, and in conse- 
uence to decline to make any use of his undoubted talent 
as a Composer. 


as 


manne 





Had Mascagni chosen to take this narrow-minded view of 
the situation, one of the most important and admirable oper- 
atic Works of recent years would never have been written. 
Js (urulleria Rusticana any the less valuable or considerable 
asa work of art because it contains constant and indisputa- 
ble suggestions in manner of Ponchielli (his master), Verdi, 
Bizet. und other composers, or is it for this reason any the 
jess enjoyable, even to the educated musician? As a matter 
of course, Mascagni, having made a notable success, was 
called eclectic, reminiscent, and unoriginal, and was accused 
of plagiarism, adaptation, and other crimes simply because 
ie followed good models, and successfully assimilated the 
style of good masters. But egged on by these and similar 
critical sneers, he wrote L’ Amico Fritz, in which he com- 
passed, indeed, a certain amount of originality, but at the 
expense of the form, melody, spontaneity, charm, and dra- 
matic power so remarkable in his previous work. It is the 
iiching desire for an impossible absolute originality which 
js responsible for the unwholesome lurid lucubrations of 
men like Koch, Richard Strauss, Nicodé, and Chabrier, who, 
for fear'of saying something in their own way because 
some one else may have said something like it before, end 
by saving nothing, and try to disguise a wilful lack of ideas 
iv pompously empty orchestral effects and ponderous noise. 
Music as an art will have to be accounted dead indeed if its 
only future lies in this direction. 


With only thirteen absolute sounds, which, while suscepti- 
\ie of variation and modification to a certain extent through 
pitch, combination, and mutual relation, are of necessity 
constant and fixed, with which to work, the musician is 
hound down within narrower limits than the workers in any 
otlier art. A musician is accused of plagiarism, reminis- 
cence, and what not, for sending people to church to the 
wcompaniment of bells because other composers have done 
the same. The use of the castanets, which are again ‘‘rem- 
iniscent” of Spain, or of the tambourine, which suggests 
Italy, or of muted violins in the higher octaves, which recall 
tie prelude to Lohengrin, is denied him for the same reason. 
As well might an architect be accused of plagiarism for 
usiig Doric or Ionic capitals, or reproducing the artistic ef- 
trol of Giotto’s tower, or a painter of reminiscence in painting 
‘Madonna or a Holy Family because Raphael, Correggio, 
Murillo, and others have done the same thing before him. 
According to the canons of a certain school of modern 
nusical criticism, Beethoven’s first two symphonies should 
lw disregarded entirely, as being suggestive, as they are, of 
Haydn on every page; Gade, again, should not be considered 
is a Composer at all, because of his distinctively Mendels- 
soliiau manner; Schumann and Dvorak, Grieg and Bizet, 
sliould be deemed worthy of the severest censure, because 
ivy have used popular airs, known and unknown, whenever 
and wherever they thought it proper or found it advanta- 
feous todo so; while the numberless fortuitous coincidences 
ot theme and treatment which abound in the compositions 
ot the createst and best composers should be held to convict 
their unwitting authors of deliberate plagiarism without ap- 
jal or benefit of clergy, and cause them to be placed forever 
oulside the pale. Against such criticism such a reductio ad 

vm is the only line of argument possible, as the criti- 
al\itude which prompts it is not only carping and insin- 
‘, ‘ut is also in and of itself manifestly strained and 

‘1. as well as inimical and prejudicial to the-best inter- 
music as a living, growing art. We must learn of the 
Ps! ‘iat has been how best to prepare the future that is to be. 


As 








@sts ot 


string quartet and chamber music in general seems 
» be our principal musical pabulum this season, we 


in Charge Brahm’s new trio for piano-forte, violin, 
‘rinet, aud his new quintet for clarinet and strings, 
_ ! which works were produced with great success in 
o last winter, and have not as yet been heard in this 
Vy. "The defect in and objection to chamber music in 


Le is the inevitable sameness, almost amount- 
_... \Honotony, arising from its necessary lack of striking 
oe Music of this kind for other instruments than 
_no- forte and strings seems, of late years, to have 
a vmpletely out of fashion, although a sufficient quanti- 
1.) atiety of it have been written by the best composers, 


‘ Handel and Mozart. It would seem that the lack 
oni wy 2 tone color, which many people feel in the 

'  "y quartet concerts, might readily be obviated by in- 
an, i each programme a number for a wind instrument 
a ss of the style of the Brahm’s compositions above 
1) to, or one even for wind instruments alone, of which 
Seg imberless interesting examples exist. The idea, 


a ‘at the present time a more or less novel one, is, at 
“4) lc, Worth a trial. 


r 


‘ recommend to the consideration of those having the 
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The alleged curative effects of music have long provided 
a topic for discussion, without, however, any very definite 
conclusion having ever been reached. Members of the St. 
Cecilia Society of London have recently offered their services 
to the London hospitals, with a view to trying the effect of 
music and singing on certain classes of patients, having been 
incited thereto by the counsel and advice of a certain emi- 
nent philosopher. In a curious old book, entitled Medicina 
Musica, or a Mechanical Essay on the Effects of Singing, Music, 
and Dancing on Human Bodies, issued in 1729, the writer, a 
certain Richard Browne, an apothecary of Oldham, after 
noting the good effect of singing on the singer (now gener- 
ally admitted), and recommending, in order to enjoy these 
profitable effects, the “choice of such tunes as, having life 
and vigor in their composition, are adapte? to cheer and 
elevate the soul and invigorate the motion of the spirits,” 
goes on to catalogue the helpful effects of music in attacks 
of the spleen or vapors. In such cases Mr. Browne holds 
** that a soft adagio would be very improper, as by its melo- 
dious strains it only tends to soothe our melancholy, and 
bring a “ig, “ate upon the spirits that are already droop- 
ing.” Mr. Browne is also authority for the statement that 
“the airy, sprightly strokes of a brisk allegro are of prodi- 
gious service in the cure of apoplexies, lethargies, etc.,” and 
thus proclaims his preference for the use of brisk ‘‘ mea- 
sures” rather than slow ones. No results of the experi. 
ments and experiences of the St. Cecilians, who are under- 
stood to put their trust in suave melodies and gentle strains, 
have as yet transpired; but such results, when announced, 
will be of decided interest as bearing directly on the future 
possibilities, now largely discussed, of music as a means of 
creating an emotional effect through the medium of the 
sensitory nerves. In other words, through the body as well 
as through the mind. 


It is a highly curious and interesting fact that at the pres- 
ent moment in the two capital cities of the English-speak- 
ing world grand opera is practically as dead as Cesar. The 
unreasonably lurge salaries demanded by operatic artists since 
Patti set the fashion, which are out of all proportion to their 
drawing powers, are at the bottom of the whole difficulty, 
which in London as in New York has been first and fore- 
most a financial one. No responsible mauager will embark 
in any theatrical enterprise which will not in the long-run 
bring him back his cost of production, and a» remuneration 
for his time and labor in reasonable proportion to the risks 
incurred. Any venture, theatrical or operatic, which does 
not do this is and must be, eventually at any rate, a failure; 
and no outside. bolstering up in the shape of guarantees by 
subscription or private enterprise or liberality can make it 
anything else. An entire readjustment of the existing finan- 
cial relations between operatic artists and manayers, where- 
by they may be placed on a reasonable and practical footing, 
must be made before we can hope to see high-class opera 
established on anything like a permanent basis; unless, in- 
deed, governmental aid, in the shape of a regular subsidy, 
should in some way be found possible. 


As the English-speaking public has been dosed, lo! these 
many years, with polyglot opera in large quantities, there is 
a very strong presumption to the effect that what that pub- 
lic really wants, and will therefore support, is high-class 
opera sung in the English tongue. Acting on this belief, 
and doubtless also influenced by the fact that his new Man- 
hattan Opera-house has been proven to be acoustically un- 
suitable for purely dramatic performances, Mr. Hammerstein 
announces that he will positively give a season of grand 
opera in English, in an entirely adequate fashion, at the 
Manhattan Opera-house, commencing January 23d, and ex- 
tending over thirteen weeks. If this promise be fulfilled, 
this somewhat tentative experiment will afford an excellent 
opportunity for testing the actual condition of public opinion 
as to the operatic needs and requirements of the present time, 
and the results of this praiseworthy enterprise on the part of 
Mr. Hammerstein will be awaited with the deepest interest. 


The London Times concludes a lengthy critique of Mas- 
cagni’s new opera, J Rantzau, with the following concise 
summary of the work: ‘‘ J Rantzau is in all respects an ad- 
vance on L’ Amico Fritz, and may therefore be expected to 
achieve an even greater popularity than its predecessor; 
but, even if this tentative prophecy remains unfulfilled, and 
the public taste will not interest itself in the quarrel of two 
old men, musicians in general will certainly hold that, in 
virtue of this opera, Mascagni must be now considered a 
permanent and potent factor in European art.” 


And again, of Mascagni’s music in general: ‘‘ Nothing in 
the realm of pure music need ever he expected from him. 
His business, his delight, is to discern everywhere the possi- 
bility of making a dramatic effect. Of his power to do 
this there has never been question, and if J Rantzaw must 
be held to rank below Cuvalleria in the sum-total of its 
achievements, it is not because Mascagni has treated the 
one less brilliantly than the other, but because he is here 
wasting his strength on an improper subject. Dignity is to 
seek in most of Mascagni’s work; but melody, beauty, 
power, breadth, are all to be found in this score.” The im- 
pression given by the whole critique is that J Rantzau, like 
L’ Amico Fritz, is in reality little more than a. succes destime. 


One of the interesting features of the present dramatic 
season will be the inauguration next month of the new The- 
atre of Arts and Letters, now completely organized and 
ready for business. The list of associate members, who sup- 
port the undertaking by a subscription amounting to $25 
for a ticket admitting the subscriber to all performances, 
includes many well-known names, while the Directory and 
Advisory Committee is made up of those gentlemen now 
most prominent in dramatic and literary circles. The pur- 
pose of the Theatre of Arts an¢ Letters is in no way similar 
tu that of the Parisian Théitre Libre. Its aim and object is 
rather to do for the drama and dramatic art in America 
what the Académie has done for literature in France; or, in 
othér words, to set up a standard of artistic excellence, by 


which the drama in general and the work of aspiring Amer- 


ican dramatists may be judged, and thereby assist in a legiti- 
mate way the author, the manager, the actor, and the pub- 
lic. Five performances will be given this season at various 
theatres, the initial one taking place at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, at which every detail in acting, scenery, and cos- 
tume will be attended to by those admittedly the most com-* 
petent to do so; while the plays to be represented (of which 
twenty have already been accepted by the committee on 
selection of plays) will be chosen not alone because of 
their suitability for the stage, but also—and perhaps princi- 
pally—on account of their purely literary merit. It is hoped 
that in this way the Theatre of Arts and Letters will not 
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. Governor that the strain would affect him fatally. 


only elevate the standard of dramatic writing, but also that 
of popular taste, and will, in addition, provide an opportunity 
for presenting to managers and the public worthy and valu- 
able plays which might otherwise never see the light. What- 
ever may be the practical result of this experiment, it is cer- 
tainly worthy of all encouragement on account of its sincere 
and worthy artistic purpose. REGINALD DE KoveEn. 


PERSONAL. 

Tue Rev. Dr. MELANCTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER, the new 
President of Hamilton College, is still a young man, even in 
these days of young college presidents. Though but forty- 
one years old, he has held prominent pastorates at Ithaca, 
Holyoke, and at Chicago, where he succeeded Dr. HERRICK 
JOHNSON in the strong Fourth Presbyterian Church. It is 
suggestive of Dr. STRYKER’S 
interest in young men and 
their education that he gives 
up his strong church, where 
he is greatly liked, and a 
salary of $8000, to accept the 
presidency of a small college 
in a small village. But the 
college, though small, has a 
fine record, and seems to 
need nothing so much just 
now as the leadership of a 
strong and enthusiastic man. 
Such Dr. STRYKER is—a 
worthy descendant. of. his 
grandfather, Commodore MELANCTHON WOoLseEy of. the 
United States Navy. In appearance President STRYKER is 
above medium height, well built, inclining to stoutness,.with 
ruddy face, blue eyes, and brown mustache. Indeed, he 
shows none of the outward and visible signs of the clergyman. 
Rather, he resembles most of all our very best type of New 
York business man. He is a fine orator, a poet of no mean 
rank, a scholar, a leader in the councils of the Presbyterian 
Church, and withal an ardent tennis-player and fisherman. 

—Mr. JosEPH C. HENDRIX, who has been elected to Con- 
gress from Brooklyn, has grown a great deal in the public 
mind since he first attracted attention nine years ago by 
stepping from a reporter’s desk to canvass for the office of 
Mayor of Brooklyn against SetH Low. He is the son of a 
banker of Fayetteville, Missouri, and is about forty years 
old. From Cornell University he went into journalism, but 
did not return to it after running for Mayor. He became a 
trustee of the East River Bridge, and later was appointed 
Postmaster of Brooklyn by President CLEVELAND. He was 
called ‘the model postmaster of the country.” Leaving 
that office with a change of the Federal government, he or- 
ganized the Kings County Trust Company, with half a mill- 
ion capital and $250,000 surplus. The stock of the company 
has increased in value twice and a half since it was issued. 
Mr. HENDRIX has been six times elected President of the 
Brooklyn Department of Public Instruction, and besides 
standing for businesslike methods and rigid honesty in pub- 
lic affairs, has developed the higher grades of the common- 
school system to a point that has attracted the attention of 
men engaged in similar work all over the country. He is a 
Councillor of the Long Isiand Historical Society, a Director 
of the Brooklyn Club, and of the Marine apd Field Club, 
and a member of the Manhattan and Pré$s clubs in New 
York. : 

—Mrs. Hetty GREEN, who is said to be worth $40,000,000, 
and is probably the richest woman in her own right in this 
country, told an interviewer the other day that she disliked 
business, and ‘‘ would a great deal rather be a society wo- 
man.” Yet at the time she was attired in a dress that could 
not have cost $10. She spends but little money on personal 
luxuries or adornment. All the jewelry she wears is com- 
prised in two plain old gold rings, and she lives in inex- 
pensive quarters—much of the time in boarding-houses. 
She believes in economy, and, according to her own con- 
fession, one of the first occupations she gave her son after 
he had been graduated from coilege was to paint the front 
door of a carriage factory, of which she had recently become 
possessed; and the young man was counselled to buy a few 
cents’ worth of paint and a cheap brush for the purpose. 

—A dinner was given to 
Mr. W. T. SMEDLEY, the ar- 
tist, last week by his fellow- - 
members of the Players 
Club. It was largely at- 
tended by the most prom- 
inent men in art and letters 
in New York, and. letters 
of congratulation were re- 
ceived from many others 
who live elsewhere. The 
dinner gave several gentle- 
men a chance to say plea- 
sant. things about the ap- 
proaching marriage of the 
guest of the evening to Miss 
May RvuttTer Dar ina, of 
Wilkesbarre. The dinner © 
cards were designed by C. 
D. Grsson and C. S. Remuart, and among those present 
were T, DE THULSTRUP, STANFORD WHITE, AUGUSTUS ST. 
GavuDENs, FrEDERIC ReminGton, J, CARROLL BECKWITH, 
Joun HarpER, R. F. ZoGpaum, and many others. 

—Governor-elect TuRNEy, of Tennessee, who was recent- 
ly reported to be dying, but whose health has since im- 
proved, is one of the finest-looking men in that State, of 
which he was until recently Chief Justice. ‘He is more. than 
six feet tall, and splendidly proportioned, though his natural 
strength has been much weakened since the second battle of 
Bull Run by a shot he received there in the mouth, the bul- 
let passing through his neck. This wound has never entirely 
healed, and it was predicted when he made the ~ agg “sa 
Judge 
TuRNEY is one of the most popular of Tennesseeans, and his 
death would be sincerely mourned throughout the State. 

—Mr. Winuiam C. WHITNEY,-whose success as a party 
and society leader is as great as it is‘deserved, is a man of 
about fifty years, with a well-rounded figure of somewhat 
more than medium height. His hair is brown, with a trace 
of gray in it, his eyes dark and deep set, and his nose rather 
large. His face is clean-shaven, except for a mustache, and 
he wears eye-glasses constantly. He dresses with great 
care and even elegance. Mr. WuiTNry is of New England 
parentage, the son of a prominent railroad. investor. He 
is said to be inclined to indolence, but his ambition has 
spurred him on to accomplish more difficult tasks than those 
which most men reputed to be hard-workers are willing to 
undertake. 








W. T. Seprry. 
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THE AMERICAN FINE ARTS SOCIETY. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


Tue National Academy of Design was founded a long time ago, and in 
the beginning probably the majority of members were not more than amateur 
artists. This was inevitable, perhaps, for at that time there were not enough 
professional artists in the United States to form an academy of any magnitude, 
and besides, both Philadelphia.and Boston had societies of a kindred sort. and 
these were at the time just as national as the Academy in New York. As 
the numbers of professional artists in the country increased, and as New York 
more and more became the centre of art life in the New World, the amateurs 
dropped out of the Academy, but as their places were taken to a great extent 

_ by the mediocre men who formed what was known as the Hudson River 
school, the art plane was not elevated by the Academy as quickly as it should 
have been. During the past twenty years there has been a great quickening 
of esthetic taste in America, and this lively awakening was assisted in a 
marked degree by the return home of young American artists who had 
worked in the ateliers of Paris and the studios of Munich. They came back 
imbued with the spirit of modern European art. ‘To no small extent the work 
of these youths was incomprehensible to the conservative gentlemen who 
managed the Academy. These ambitious youths would send pictures for 
exhibition. If there was any room after the canvases of the old fogies had 
been placed on the line, some of these were hung, but rarely very well hung. 
All this was the occasion of irritation, and this irritation manifested itself in a 
natural and practical way. 

In 1877 eighteen of these young artists got together and formed the Society 
of American Artists. The first exhibition was not large, but it was very in- 
teresting. Not only all of the eighteen exhibited, but many of their com- 
rades, still in Europe, sent over canvases. Some discriminating critics recog- 
nized a new and important departure in this exhibition, but the conservatives 
thought it only a spasmodic movement of a group of men impatient that 
they should have to wait for recognition. The Academicians generally spoke 
in vood-natured raillery of the show of the ‘‘ young fellows,” and said that 
they wished them well, and all that. But year by year these exhibitions grew 
in size and importance, and it was not long before the exhibition of the society 
was the real art feature of the season in New York. Then the members 

{ the Academy realized that the ‘‘ young fellows” had organized a rival insti- 
tution. An effort was made to stem the popular tide. Now one and now 
another of the Society members were elected to the Academy, and in some 
instances such new Academicians left the Society, feeling, perhaps, that it had 
served their purposes. But this was not the rule, for generally to be an 
Academician abated no whit the zeal of a Society member. The Society, 
though it lost somewhat from deaths and resignations, has grown steadily, 
and. now the roll contains about one hundred and twenty names, and among 
these names are those of the most considerable artists in the country — 
artists who are now receiving an abundant reward for their devotion to 
food art. 
~ But even before the formation of the Society just alluded to there had been 
another practical protest against the methods of the Academy. This protest 
resulted in the formation of the Art Students’ League of New York, which is 
now in its seventeenth year. At the classes of this League were educated 
many of those who now are full members of the Society. Perhaps without 
the- existence of this art school the prosperity and steady growth of the 
Society would have been impossible. From the beginning the two organiza- 
tions have been united by close ties of sympathy, and the teachers of the 
League classes nearly always came from the Society, while an ambitious 
League student looked forward with hope to the time when one of his pictures 
should be shown at an exhibition of the Society, or that his name should 
tind a place in the list of members. But neither Society nor League has till 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN FINE ARTS SOCIETY, NEW YORE. 
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now had any permanent home. Both have had to rent 
quarters where they could find them, and neither being 
endowed, each had to pay its way from year to year. That 
both have prospered under such conditions is an indication 
that there was an actual need for them. 

Several years ago there was another art society formed, 
and the members of this were in entire accord and sym- 
pathy with the objects of the League and the Society. The 
third organization was the Architectural League of New 
York. This, too, was homeless. It was natural, therefore, 
when the three organizations felt strong enough to try and 
build a house, that they should unite in the effort, and so 
bind themselves together by even stronger ties than those’of 
sympathy and a common purpose to elevate American art 
and make it worthy of the country.. So a fourth organiza- 
tion was formed—a stock company with the title American 
Fine Arts Society. This company has a capitalization of 
$50,000, and the shares were taken by the members of the 
three organizations. The sum secured by the sale of stock 
was not sufficient to do what was desired, but luckily some 
patrons of art in New York came to the assistance of the 


new society, and formed a ‘*‘ gift fund.” which amounts now * 


to considerably more than $125,000. This fund is to be held 
in trust for twenty-one years, and then when the Fine 
Arts Society is established on firm foundations it is to be 
paid over to the treasurer. From these two sources, and 
by placing a mortgage of $100,000 on. the lot that had 
been purchased in Fifty-seventh Street, pear Broadway, the 
new society was ready to build. Members of the Archi- 
tectural League were invited to submit plans for a building. 
These were shown at the Spring Exhibition of 1890 of the 
Society of American Artists. 

The plans of Mr. H. J. Hardenberg were selected, and 
from these the splendid structure which is now the home 
of the three allied organizations has just been finished 
in Fifty-seventh Street. And a splendid home it is. The 
facade suggests in some undefinable way the purpose of 
the structure. It is chaste and graceful and thoroughly 
artistic. 

The lower floor is given up to four exhibition zalleries, 
all on the same elevation. In these there is much more wall 
space than in the Academy galleries, and because ibere are 
no stairs great crowds can be accommodated comfortably. 
On one side of the entrance is the club-room of the Society 
of American Artists, and across the hall is the business 
oftice of the American Fine Arts Society. Upstairs are the 
rooms of the Architectural League, and the dozen or more 
class-rooms of the Art Students’ League. All of these afe 
ample. 

The galleries will be opened on the 5th of December with 
what is called a ‘* Retrospective Exhibition” of the Society of 
American Artists. At this exhibition any picture made by 
a member previous to June 1, 1892, can be exhibited whether 
it has been shown before or not, and the exhibition is meant 
to illustrate in a measure the work of the Society since its 
formation. . 

No more striking and important art movement was ever 
begun in America than that which led to the alliance of 
these three societies and the erection of the beautiful build- 
ing of the American Fine Arts Society. 
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THE LADIES OF THE DEVONSHIRE AND SOMERSET STAG-HUNT RIDING ASTRIDE, 


WHERE WOMEN RIDE ASTRIDE. 


SEVERAL of the ladies of the Devonshire and Somerset 
(England) Stag Hunt are now riding to the chase as men 
do—that is, astride. To the conventional mind this is 
truly startling, but the ladies are commended by a writer 
as having the courage of their convictions, and further- 
more, says the scribe, ‘‘ the phenomenon no longer appears 
a phenomenon, so common has it become.” This sug- 
gests the historic question, ‘‘ What are we coming to?” or 
the latest version of the same, ‘‘ Where are we at?” This is 
certainly an advance-in Woman’s Rights, and far ahead of 
anything in our own country—outside of a circus and a few 
isolated instances where necessity knew no Jaw, It would 
be hard to imagine a phenomenon so common in our native 
land. The American girl, at whom the Continent stands 
aghast, does not go in for this sort of thing like our fair 
English cousins, ‘‘A long riding coat, breeches, and top- 
boots” may proclaim the courageous English woman, and 
although a high hat, trousers, and Prince Albert coat have 
been adopted by certain females in this free country, there 
is nothing common about it, nor does it bid fair to become at 
all popular. In Dahomey they have Amazons—or rather 
had them, since the French have now conquered that 
province; and in England certain Dianas suggest those crea- 
tures which once were thought to exist alone in fable. Of 
course if women want to ride astride they are at liberty to 
do so; but seriously speaking, it is not at all likely that 
many will avail themselves of the privilege. Most men 
have a reverence for gentle woman, especially for a true 
womanly woman; and with all due regard to the ladies who 
choose to ride as men, the latter really do not care to see the 

practice universally adopted. They are not jealous of their 

rights, but they are of their ideals, and to see a woman can- 
tering about the country astride a horse would serve to 
shatter such ideals. That, at least, is 

how some men feel on the subject; oth- 
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the plan of the directors is to occupy 
every foot of the ground. This is not, 
as its name seems to imply, a national 
institution, nor does it belong to the 
city of New York. It is largely the 
work of several public-spirited men, 
who considered it disgraceful that 
there should not be in the great me- 
tropolis of New York some institu- 
tion where could be found representa- 
tives of the more important flora and 
fauna of the continent. 

The museum sends a corps of men 
out every year collecting rare animals. 
They penetrate wildernesses where 
perhaps the sound of human voice 
has never been heard before, and Mr. 
Chapman and his co-workers have 
spent weeks in the Dismal Swamp 
watching for moccasins and other re- 
pulsive creatures. So alert are the 
representatives of this institution that 
one of them the other day secured a 
specimen of an almost extinct mam- 
mal, native to the Bahamas, a crea- 
ture which swarmed in these islands 
at the time of Columbus. There is 
not another museum that has one of 
these specimens. They also scour the 
plains for elk, buffalo, and other ani- 
mals, and one of the important ar- 
rivals at the museum is a herd of 
seven buffaloes, which the taxider- 
mists are now busy in mounting. 

The workshop of the museum is 
a one-story annex building, and is 
reached by turning to the right after 
entering the main door. The place 
is private, because there are many 
valuable specimens which could easily 
be removed or destroyed, and there 
are various chemicals, some of them deadly poisons, on the 
shelves and tables which ignorant people would do well not 
to handle. 

There are several rooms connected with this anaex. In 
one is a forge where a blacksmith is continually at work 
preparing the rods, hooks, and other things used in the 
mounting of specimens; another is the carpenter, sawing 
and cutting boards. 

On one of the walls hang a large number of plaster casts 
of rare animals, and the workmen and the naturalists are 
constantly referring to one or more of them. There are 
rows of closets with coils of wire of every size, bundles of 
excelsior and tow, numerous spools of thread, poisons, knives, 
gimlets, awls, scissors, and a score of other things necessary 
for such work. 

The group on which the museum experts are now at work 
comprise several buffalo, some of which were shot by 
Messrs. Richardson and Elliott, but the work of securing 
them was very difficult, and one of the animals, a small cow, 
was followed forty miles before its capture. There is a 
young calf which was shot with its mother, a large bull 
with a huge head and mane, and a small one lying down. 
Grasses, shrubs, and plants were brought from the buffalo 
grounds, and part of the work of mounting now going on 
consists in constructing a correct representation of the 
part of the plain which these animals select as their habitat. 
As each animal is mounted it will be stored away till the 
whole is completed; then a piece of prairie will be devised 
from exact representations of the materials brought home, 
and the seven buffalo put upon it, some of them posed as if 
grazing, and others with their heads thrust up on the alert 
for some enemy. The calf will be close to its mother, and 
the rest will be ranged close round about. Very likely the 
trees as well as the grasses, plants, and shrubs which grow 
upon the prairie will also be included in the setting. 


The museum representatives also scoured the plair 
woods of the West for other animals, and brought 3 
a herd of deer and antelopes, which will appear like 
ina group. They will be mounted with the horns oy 
in-the attitudes most characteristic of them when jp - 
natural haunts. The lichens, browses, buds, leaye< 

rasses which serve them as food will be. arranged as fi 
in their natural state, just as in the case of the buffalo «;, 
The deer-skins have also been a long time in pickle, ap, 
subject to the same cleansing and curing process as the |. 
hides. Of course numerous other wild animals, s,,: 
lynxes, bears, and jaguars are also in process of mou): 
and the museum soon hopes to be able to exhibit an This 
devil, otherwise the ferocious tree-panther, which js 1}, 
ae = every man who penetrates the primeval forests « 

orth, . 

The Indian devil will likely be shown in the branch 
tree, gathered up for a spring, as the brute’s habit is. 61 
throat of his intended victim. Beaver will be shown 
structing the embankments that dam streams, throw : 
water back, and submerge marshes often for several s:,; 
miles. Their houses, with the different apartments : 
methods of cutting down alders and other trees, the ma; 
in which they drag the timber through the woods and < 
it along the pond or lake to the spot selected by them, 1, 
also be looked for. oie 

A group of musk-rats, or musquash, as they are someti; 
called, has been completed, and the combination is most 
teresting and strictly true to nature. Heavy, semi-opii,.. 
glass of a myrtle-green tone represents the water, throu:); 
which the musk-rats may be seen. On the banks surrou:| 
ing the water are the houses where the animals live 4) | 
bring forth their young. A covey of baby musquash in one 
of the tunnels is perhaps the most interesting feature of {\\, 
combination. Otter and other fur-bearing animals are also 
included in the gleanings of the museum. 

But the most notable figure of all is the huge one-horned 
rhinoceros, which has not long been built, and which, first «f 
all the animals, attracts the visitors’ attention. He is 
enormous brute; his skin is an inch thick, and weighed 
nearly half aton. It took many months to cure it, but tlc 
beast now looks as if it were alive, every fold in the skin. 
every spot and color being carefully reproduced. 

The method employed in mounting the buffalo group is 
much the same as that adopted in reproducing the rhinoc- 
eros. A shield of wood is prepared, and it is made the ex. 
act length of the animal from the juncture of the neck with 
the body to the jointure of the tail; from the ridge of the 
backbone to the under part of the body, the outline above and 
below being carefully studied from photographs, drawings, 
and casts. This is fixed firmly in position, and the next 
step is to construct a number of partitions at right angles to 
the shield, these being cut at the outer ends so as to repre 
sent the curvature in the.animal’s girth. The whole frame 
work is then covered with faths, and the general outline of 
the animal is obtained; but there is much still to be done to 
give a correct representation of the living form. Where the 
manakin is too flat it is filled out with excelsior or tow 
which is fastened firmly in place, after which the skin is 
tried on. It is very seldom that a skin fits the manakin 
and here is a point where the skill of the taxidermist is 
called for. The drawings, casts, photographs, and body 
measurements are consulted, and the frame-work is enlarged 
here and reduced there till a perfect form is obtained, afte: 
which the skin is fastened on. The head is carved out of 
wood, and constructed with the same exactness, ani is!) 
in place by a curved iron bolt. When the figure i+ co. 
pleted it is so substantial that it might be rolled about tu 
floor without losing its form. 

The hair on the skins is so treated that it looks as it does 
in life, but the hide of the rhinoceros was one of the most 
difficult feats of taxidermy yet presented to the muscum. 
The heavy folds had to be reproduced, and formed firmly, 
but without stiffness, while it required about twenty differ 
ent coats of stains and paints to represent the natural colors 
of the skin. It is usual sometimes to set up the skeleton of 





ers may be more liberal, but then their 
ideals are not the same by any means. ! 
Precedent has declared how women 
should ride, and to do contrary to 
precedent is to call forth criticism 
which the true and womanly woman 
avoids and shrinks from. But the ques- 
tion is not answered by any means, and 
perhaps it depends altogether upon 
wliat society may say, and there is no 
accounting for society's verdicts. 
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IN THE WORKSHOP OF 
THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
‘OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS. 
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ON Manhattan Square, between Sev- 
enty-ninth and Eighty-first streets, and 
close to the west side of Central Park, 
stands the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Only a small portion of 
the square has yet been built upon, but 
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THE YALE-PRINCETON FOOTBALL 
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Heavy lines, Yale—Light lines, Princeton. 


GAME AT MANHATTAN FIELD, 
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THE YALE-HARVARD FOOTBALL GAME AT SPRINGFIELD, NOVEMBER 19, 1892.—Dsawn sy Roswett Papeisu, Jun. 
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NOVEMBER 24, 1892.—Drawn sy RoswE.t PaRRisH, Jun. 
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ind varnish the bones, and repro- 
» same creature by a frame-work of 
woot. covering it with the natural hide or 
papier maché. Whenever possible, the horns 
tiat belong to the animal mounted are used, 
jut it is often necessary to take the antlers 
‘of some other animal of the same family 
and use them. The herds of deer and buf- 
falo with which Mr. Richardson is now 
most concerned will have their own horns, 
and will appear exactly as they were on the 
IOs, 
! But the animals mentioned do not absorb 
all the interest; there is a vast and valuable 
collection of birds, taxidermists being con- 
stantly employed arranging groups showing 
the sort of ground the birds inhabit and in 
which they build their nests. Every day 
you find the operators fashioning the bodies 
of these birds of excelsior and tow, and wind- 
ing the dummy round and round with thread 
to get the body in shape. A considerable 
portion of the Audubon collection is there, 
and several other noted ones. The collection 
of humming-birds is one of the finest in the 
world, comprising about 400 different species, 
and some of these little creatures are valued 
at from $100 to $150 each, the — being 
based chiefly on the exquisite and rich play 
of color in the plumage as the birdis moved 
under the eye. Some of these dainty trea- 
sur hills as long and fine as needles, 
W . side of each mandible resem- 





bling a saw, the teeth of which are so fine as 
to be almost invisible to the naked eye. The 
swallows are receiving very careful treat- 
ment, the banks where they tunnel and hatch 
their young being made with strikingly re- 
alistic effect. There are likewise groups of 
ptarmigan and grouse, land birds in hun- 
dreds, and sea-fow] from the shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay to Greenland, which are passing 
into the hands of the taxidermists. No- 
where else, I suppose, is there a better col- 
lection of guillemot, the bird which is the 
chief fresh-meat food of so many fishermen 
in the early part of the summer. 

As for woods, I believe they have speci- 
mens of every important tree that grows on 
this continent, some of them being polished 
and varnished, and others left rough in order 
to show the grain of the wood in both states. 
Mr. Richardson will soon make an excursion 
into Maine to collect more specimens for 
the department of fauna, and new varieties 
of sharks, dolphins, porpoises, seals, and hun- 
dreds of other fishes will be obtained and 
added to the present exhibit. 

The workmen of the museum are making 
ready for the mounting of a herd of moose, 
which will comprise several animals posed 
as when they go through the woods or graze 
along the clearings; the trees, leaves, browse, 
and grasses that they eat will be reproduced, 
as well as the general character of their re- 
sorts. 








THREE BLESSINGS IN ONE. 

A rripcet of benefits is comprised in the single 
word—vigor. This implies good appetite, sound 
sleep, the power to digest. Hostetter’s Stomach 
sitters endows an enfeebled system with vigor. It 
iustires digestion, helps nightly repose, and. increases 
zest for,the food it enables the system to assimilate. 
It is potent in malaria, constipation, liver and kidney 
complaints, and rheumatism.—[{Adv.] 





WINTER TOURS TO CALIFORNIA. FLORIDA, 
\ND OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST. 


Some idea of the amount of travelling 
done by Americans asa people, and the com- 
fort and luxury at their command, is gath- 
ered from the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s announcement of its personally con- 
ducted tours for 1898. 

First comes a series to the Golden Gate, 
starting from New York, Philadelphia, and 
Harrisburg, February 8th, March 2d, and 
March 29th, 1893. Tourists will travel by 
superbly appointed special trains of Pullman 
Urawing-room, sleeping, dining, smoking, 
and observation cars, under the supervision 
ofa Tourist Agent and Chaperon. 

Next in importance comes a series of five 
'o Florida—January 81st, February 14th and 
“th, March 14th and 28th. The first four 
win! of two whole weeks in the sunny 
Sou'h, while tickets for the fifth tour are 
inv PFs by regular trains until May 
il 


y will be conducted on the same gen- 
era 


‘ninciples, and maintained at that high 
‘Tur cad manifested on all Pennsylvania 
I «l Company’s personally conducted 

For information and detailed itiner- 
iow being prepared, apply to Ticket 
Avous or Tourist Agents, 849 Broadway, 
Ni ‘ork; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; or 
ak ~vuth Fourth Street, Philadelphia.— 





*. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
_ sed for over fifty years by millions of 
= fi their children while teething, with perfect 
‘| soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
‘tres wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
a _Sold by druggists in every part of the 
‘ Wenty-five cents a bottle.—[A dv.) 











rc by was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

wy. |” Was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

ue had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Adv.} 














GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
druggist.—[Adv.] 





PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA — 
ia a valuable substitute for tea or coffee. It nourishes 


while they only stimulate. A superior drink for women. 
—[Adv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
—— for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—(Adv.) 








BROWN’S HIOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
““The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and externa) 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—{ Adv.] 





Lantrs are greatly benefited by the use of the tonic, 
Dr. Siegert’s ANcostura Bitrrrs.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scott's Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 











Nothing in the. world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dis- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
stcians everywhere 
prescribe tt. 




















Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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Smiles are becoming only when the Lips Display Pretty Teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, puri- 


and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and 


preserves the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

By those who have used it it is regarded as an 
indispensable adjunct of the toilet. It thoroughly 
removes tartar from the teeth, without injuring 
the enamel. ; 

Persons afraid to laugh, lest they should dis- 
close the discoloration of their teeth, have only to 
brush them every day with fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


in order to remove the blemish. No article for 


: im ! B the toilet possesses a greater claim to public con- 
fidence, and to few is accorded such a large share of public favor. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 








Unlike Unsoluble Cocoas, 
which are Indigestible, 
and Cocoas adulterated with Starch, 


Von Houternts coa 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 
leaves no Sediment on the 
bottom of the cup. 
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SOLD BY SHIPPING DEPOT — 
DRUGGLSTS mOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK: 


POD I= 


a 





Write Gorham Mfg. Co., 
Silversmiths, Broadway and 19th 
Street, New York, and have 
them send you, without charge, 
the dainty Christmas Shopping 
List and Memorandum Book 
combined, which they have just 
published. It suggests hun- 
dreds of articles in Solid Silver 
appropriate for Christmas Gifts. 





66 Besxzn’s BITTERS,» THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
arts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 J ohn St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 
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Ruszti asszu. 
Ménesi asszti. 


The Most Effective Tonics. 





DELICIOUS, GUARANTEED PURE 
HUNGARIAN MEDICINAL WINES. 


Highly recommended by all med- 


ical authorities of America 





and Europe. 


SAMUEL LENCK, Ocdenburg, Hungary. 
(Established 1792.) 
For Sale at all leading Grocers’, Druggists’, 


and Wine [lerchants’. 


General Depot for New York, 
Hossfeld & Wierl, 39 Broad Street, N. Y. 
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b GANGS 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, Elegant Designs, Superior 
Workmanship, and Great 
Durability. 
SOLD ON EBASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














NESS AND HEAD NOISZS CURED 
by Peok’s Invisible Tubular Ear Dushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when saree FREE 


Qi. Bold only by P. Hiscox 863 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs 





GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
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BUST OF MR. CROWLEY. 


By Jeness Riouarpson. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


IN COURSE OF 


JENESS RICHARDSON, 
Curer TAXIpERMIST OF Museum OF Natura History. 


REPAIRING A NARWHAL, 
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AT WORK ON A BUFFALO COW.—Drawn sy Epwarp PEnFignp. 


IN THE WORKSHOP OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY.—[SEE PacEe 
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both the method and results 
- ENJ OYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 

+ and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
pily on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
tom effectually, dispels colds, head 
overs, and eures habitual constipation. 
< is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
jucod, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
jomaeh, prompt in its setion and truly beneficial in 

effects. Pt from the most healthy and 
ts many excellent qualities 
have made it the most popular 
of Figs is for sale in 5@c,-and 
«1 ug druggists. Any reliable drug- 
t have it on hand will procure it 
ne who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
tnte. Mannfactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 





TO EXPEL 
SCROFULA 


from the system, 
take. 


AYER'’S | 
Sarsaparilla 


the standard 
blood-purifier and 
tonic. It 


Cures Others 





will cure you. 









For the pas Scalp and Complexion. The 


Drugyists or sent by mall, 60c. A Sample 
ke aud 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 

od Diseases and their treatment,sent 


ed on receipt of 4@e.3 also Disfigure. ] 
like Birth Marks, M , Warts, Indiaink | 


SS der Marks, Scaray ttin 8, Redness of 
Nos iperfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. | 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, | 


: eg West 42nd Street, New York City. (i 
us n free, at office or by letter. Open ¢ a.m. toopm'| 


THE KEELEY TREATMENT | 


WITH the Double Chloride of Gold Remedies for 
an I<M, DRUG ADDICTION AND NERVE 
xu \USTION can be obtained in N. ¥. State only at 
art ley Institutes in White a i. hamton, 
andaigua, Westfield, and Babylon, L. For terms, 
‘dress or ¢é “ at either Institute, or ike following 
thSt., N. Y. City ee oom, Block, 
red Building, 8 —— 
122 Ellwanger & 


BEWARE OF TAT ORS 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
£9 HAIR AY SKIN. 








/ 
bs 1} \e pd An elegant dressing, Prevents 
7 aes; baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
\ { Makes the hatr grow thick and soft. 
bas <. st ena Phy ape and diseases of the 


nesta Ay skta, Heals outs, burns, bruises and 
rains, All! acgistsorby mail60cts, 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


5. L. Dowo’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 

For Brain- Workers & People: 
Gentleme Ladies, Youths; 

thlete 0 oF Invalid. A complete 

gymnaniams Tales up but oo. 
nth 








Indoraed Pp ns. law- 
; yers, clergymen, others 
wont 94 NOW using It. Send foe 19 oren- 
: pra ies mw 1 beheeck 
Ww sical 

Rosas c Oo hast lith si. New ing Pay 
mr aiti on. Mailed free. 
The Gold Cure,”’ 
NERVOUS ‘ton the use of Gold in various 
Baus ¢ 


ORDERS. It will interest you. 
Works, 1162 Brondway, New York. 


Ha aT" Catalogue, 


: a revised, classified, and in- 
* sent by mail to any ad- 
ipt of ten cents, 





WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


result of 20 years? cxperace. For sale at | 
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| Financial. 
~ Bills of Exchange bought 
Letters and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies. 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 
a 
The Junior 





* « Kodaks 


can be used as hand or Sa 
tripod cameras with either roll 
film or glass plates. Fitted 
with focusing index and 


AND 107” WARRANTS 
register for exposures. Best 


Lens ; best finish, OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


our specialty. SAFE AS BONDS (and pay 
nearly twice as much) if properly issued. 


$40 and $50. / os - We attend to that personally 
and buy only after critical legal examination. 


paetonan: Madiale: Con, Washington Improvement Co, rttnsrax si: 


Rochester, N. Y. fice, 81 Equitable Building, BOSTON. 


OREGO THE BEST FIELD FOR 
In the United States. 

trasent growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 

Jnited States in ae ,0rtion to its size. Wholesale trade, 

1891, 6138127 ,000; ing Capita) , $15,846 363.00, Buildings 


now under construc tion, 83,864 000.00. © have a pian 
for the employment of capital in best investments in 


WEST. | Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 

| ‘stallments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
remarkably profitable. Send for full information and 
Bankers’ references. ee D. White & Co., ae 


Marine Hotel. L, Barbados. | pe 
aa iaceiviolannata UARANTEED! 
ma FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & interest 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 59 Watt ‘Graces, 




















Finest climate in the World. Temperature 76° to 85°. 
For further information apply to 


PAUL F. GERHARD & CO., 19 Whitehall St., N. Y. pai > elaenerdaa adaue geen interest. You fnavates roped 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. a conservative basis, and only after personal examina- 





tion by us. Interest payable in New York Exchange. 
We invite correspondence. Very highest references. 
PUGET SOUND LOAN, TRU ST. & BANKING co. 


; . 4 Paid Up Capital, $125.000.) New Wh Ww 
Richard Harding Davis a se at 
seni NET SLE MORTGAGE LOANS 
10% fo able ececaamaialies by draft on ‘New York. 





Personal attention given to all loans. 
hest references. Address 
FRA K J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


GALVANIZED 


replete with vigor and enthusiasm, Mr. Davis CEARED AERMOTOR 
Re-d 


is epwne — of men, manners, and things, esigned and much improved, furnishes power to 
and seeS VIV 
and as the ability co make what he ses wvil | PMB, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD, 
It isthe West from the inside, from among the 
sunflowers, the cacti, the mountain peaks. 
There is not a dull line in the book, but the 
United States soldier, commissioned and enlisted, 
and the American Indian alike have cause to be 
grateful for the fate that drew them into the line 
of vision of such a delineator.— Nation, N. Y. 
His impressions of what he saw are recorded rnc scong 


in a way that makes his book one of the best | werk of 4 horses at half the cost of 
ever written.—Cleveiand Leader. one, and is ye harnessed and never gets tired. 


eee ver ate it is — to put = — 
nd for elaborate OR CO or putting power in barn. 
VAN BIBBER 

AND OTHERS 


AERMO Sc 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
& 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


It is the best and brightest collection of short gor [SCH 2°40, 8 


stories that we have seen for ages. Books like Oran, Upright and S." 

“Van Bibber” are the best of remedies for Moderate Prices. 
hypochondriasis: nothing like them pour déso- TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 
piler la rate. Would there were more of them! 5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


—Westminster Review, London. 


THE WEST FROM 


A CAR=-WINDOW 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


It has all the American rush and go, and is 



























IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 


“ee best ae — o—_— = 

i e made terchangeable 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. | fie Sh language. <= 
GF The above works are for sale by all booksellers, any. 

or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of and literary people. 

the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the Tihustrated "Cata'o ion 


wanted. Address } 
price Co., si waey: St., Boston, Mass. 


k Gemstones 


A MOST NOVEL 


Christmas Present 


If you area — of advertisements 
at all, surely during you have 
at ath those ot THE GREAT DIVIDE. 
Our intention has been and is, to in- 
crease our circulation, and we have meus 
pine sang i In order to attain even great 9 

we are going to make a CHRIST ‘MAS PRESENT of 

16 ; GE STONES, all cut and polished, ready to set into Scarf- 
pins, Rings, etc., or to serve as a valuable and picturesque study 
in semi-precious mineralogy. | i¢+ of gemstones. 
1—Carnelian 6—Blood Stone 9—Cameo 183—Green Moss Agate ' 



























= Ee 6—Red On 10—Eng. Rock Crystal 14—Sard Onyx 
a—Tiger Eve 7—Striped Agate 1 I—Jewel Onyx 16, 1I6—Petrified Coral, 


4—Tiger Wood 8—Indian Agate 12— Petrified Wood matched for sleeve buttons, 
All these will be sent FREE, as a Christmas Present, if you send one dollar 
for a year’s subscription to THE GREAT DIVIDE. THE GREAT DIVIDE 
is an elegantly printed, magnificently \Wlustrated, extremely curious and 
Interesting Monthly Magazine. Single copy, !0 cts., yearly subscription $1! 
including the 16 Gemstones. Address THE GREAT DIVIDE, 
Mention Harper's Weekly. 1616 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colic. 


"The most periect toilet UTINE F INE = AY 


Special Poudre de Riz 
Prepared w:th — CH. PAY, Perfumer, 9,f.dclaPaix, 
SE NONE OTHER 
Caation. OCA RI. word « FRANCE » and the signatare CH. FAY. 1] 


(“PENS 




















ESTERBROOK 








® Letters of Credit. Collec- | 
Cc red it. tions made. 











Se ST., JOHN ST., N.Y. - THE BEST MADE. 








irk) T H d 
Kirk’s Shandon Bells Toilet ‘Soap. 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An ideal Complexion Soap. 

For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers. or if 
unable to procure this Wenderful Seap send 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S.KINREK & CO., Chicago 


HOME COMFOR 





STEEL FAMILY RANGE, 


Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. - 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUCHT IRON RANCE CO. 
Sole Manufacturers. | ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1864. Paid up Capital $500,000, 

” Write for Cook Book—issued free. 


Avoid Damp acd Chilly Rooms, 


“CARBONITE”’ coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NOSMELL, 
NO GAS, 





Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 

PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 


: For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 

Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 
heat is desired. 


| 





SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
SoLp BY THE HOUSEFURNISHING AND STOVE TRADE. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





It will warm a room quickly 
for 1 cent expense. 


The Heat-Light 
Saves 


time—money—work—space in 
room —can be moved from room 
to room—burns either gas or 
oil. Smokeless—odorless—non- 


explosive. Will both heat and 
light a large room in cold 
weather for 7 cents a day. 


Prices, $6.00 to $25.00. 
Satixfaction Guaranteed. 
Sold at Stove and Lamp Stores 
or delivered by express prepaid. 
ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE FREE. 

f) Wilcox Heat-Light Oo, 

” gOUTH BEND, IND. 


MAGICLANTERS 





Wilt 





18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


F trrononosrecs) THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
B Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“By = oue should read this little book.” — Atheneum, 
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A MONTH ago 
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THE MINOR CHORD.—By FLaveL Scott MINEs. 


And as the wind 


One heart alone 
Grieved at the joy of youth and maid— 







































, . GG PIR feremen Fee Came from the South on gentle wings, e jc } « 
bed — cap ha a The grasses and the buds inclined The monk within his cell of stone - 
a With ei ciate As well-tuned strings Wept as he prayed. 

: . , All that he had 
sang » Swept by the hand b M 
Of jen aan ae forest heard Of some great master; and the trees Of api pce bright sunny beam ° 
TI at oon Wee anewered-from the throat And grasses waked the sleeping land That ord ot reary prison glad 
f “Of nathan bird With harmonies. ith golden stream. 
ating : 
3 i The sun-warmed earth And when the song 
bt) er it grew, y ‘ ” : 
Widesprvelins like a wind-swept fire, Cast off the chains of winter grim, ee ae wanes begun, in 
Until the feathered woodland crew Rejoicing in the spring's glad birth e a se — » summer lous | 
Had joined the quire. With tuneful hymn. g un 
4 . \ \ 
sses wok Yamsel and youth __Was not for him. \ 
he grasses woke, I d ; ’ 
With nich cones lined the ground, Made merry in the pleasant time, _— + peed cone movi bloom, ‘ 
The summit of the kingly oak Forgetting winter, cold, and ruth, a — ce lg seco nan 
With buds was crowned. In loving rhyme. g ; | 
— — \ 
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men cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath N 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up iv metal boxes + 
% with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c f 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 8 a = = AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. rs 
~*~ a nie cite a a ae “ ane ; URBANA WINE CO. Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of rice, y 
It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never Sold by. all Dealers, or mailed on rec pt of pris . 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is fi 


perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 








F, BOOSS & BRO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Invite their customers and the public to attend their 
40th Annual Exhibit of FINE FURS. 


Special attention has been given to make this the 


grandest display of new designs ever before present 
ed, including all the latest styles in 

SEAL REEFERS, TOP COATS, COVERT COATS, 
MILITARY CAPES, WINDSOR CAPES, AND 
SHOULDER CAPES, COMBINED WITH RUSSIAN 
AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, MINK, AND PER- 
SIAN LAMB. NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ WEAR, 
CRAVATS, STOLES, MUFFS, AND CLEOPATRA 
BOAS. 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FUR TRIMMINGS. | 


A full line of GENTLEMEN'S FURS, OVER- 
COATINGS, DRIVING GLOVES, CAPS, and MUF- 
FLERS, COACHMAN’S CAPS, CAPES, COLLARS, 
GLOVES, SLEIGH ROBES, &c. A large assortment 
of HALL and PARLOR RUGS 

We show all the popular styles and effects in every- 
thing that is new. All goods made on the premises, 
by skilful designers and of the best workmanship. 
OUR FURS ARE ABOVE THE AVERAGE IN 
EXCELLENCE AND ARE OFFERED AT VERY 
MODERATE PRICES. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 


Specialties in Russian Sable, 


F, BOOSS & BRO. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., 


FOUR DOORS BELOW GRAND ST. 
Telephone, 388 Spring. 











GOLD SEAL CHAMPAGNE. 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


THE BEST NATURAL SPARKLING WINE PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 


Also a full line of Well 
RKipened and Pure 


SWEET CATAWBA, DRY CATAWBA, PORT, SHERRY, CLARETS, and BRANDY, 


Made Exclusively from Grapes. 


(4 For sale by all leading Wine Dealers and Grocers. 





HAMMONDSPORT, N. ¥.- 





HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 





THE DORE GALLERY. 


ENTIRE COLLECTION FROM LONDON. 
The Rendezvous of the Elite of New York. 
THE CHURCH, LITERATURE AND ART, 
THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
Thousands of deeply impressed visitors. 
Open week days, 10 to 10. Admission, 50 cents. 
THURSDAYS, 10 to 6. 

CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, 57th St. and 7th Ave. 


CENT SENT BENT 


Manufacturer of 





Sik PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, fs a cent sent to <r (your address, on pos- 
tai) if you wish a Piano or O: want verses about the 
““Orown” goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the 
best ones. Ask and learn how it’s done. Catalogue free. 


GEO. P. BENT,(Cierk No.8 ), Chicago, Ill. (Estab, 1870), 


$22. 


limited variety in stock and to order. 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


sore eves. use OC.THOMPSON’S EVE WATER 


FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 
















THE NEW NECK-BOA, 


with head and claws in perfect representation 
of the animal, in all leading fashionable furs. 
Genuine mink, $5; 
better grade, $8; and 
the handsomest for 
$10. Genuine Hud- 
son’s Bay sable, good 
quality, $10; better 


$20; very handsome, 
$25; and the darkest 
and choicest for $30. 
These prices are from 
$2 to $5 less than the 
regular market price 
on mink, and from 
$5 to $10 on sable 
boas. All leading 
styles of sealskin gar- 
ments and _ fashiona- 
ble furs of every description at lowest pos- 
sible prices for reliable goods. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 





Fashion book mailed free. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
124 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 















\ 
HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


NON-IRRITATING PREVENTS CHALING 


.) 4 NON-SHRINKABLE 


ror GUARANTEE CERTIFICATE WITH EACH GARMENT 


MEN WOMEN & CHILDREN 


831 BROADWAY NEWYORK SEND FOR IU'US’ CATALOG 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








Fouranda Halffeetlong. Un- | 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ “ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............. o "400 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... “ 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


1174 








for $15; handsome for - 





Holiday : 
Greeting. | 


TIFFANY & CO, 
NEW YORK, |. Pr 


ti 


their importations and special manufact- 


ures for the Holidays, which, this sea- 





son, are the largest and most compre 
hensive they have ever shown. 
TIFFANY & CO.’S experience of : 
fifty-five years urges them to impress 
upon their patrons the advisability of au 
early visit, or correspondence, for holi- 
day purchases; that selections can be 
made with deliberation, and the ad- 
vantage obtained of FIRST CHOICE 7 
from the stock of new goods. Articles te. 
purchased may be left for future de- : 
livery. rat 
TIFFANY & CO. will also attend to : 
the shipment of Christmas Gifts pur ( 
chased from them to be sent abroad. 
Articles so intended should be selected 
before December 8th. 


Tiffany & Co., : 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 1 


_——— f 





HOLMES & EDWARDS 


are the only manufacturers of i 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS. 





VER inlaid at points exposed t” 
yg ty gh eee er with Sectional 
or any other brand of Spoons and Forks. ae 

They are guaranteed to show no worn SP 
years. 
Each article is stamped on back, 
(EXCs ALING INLAID MW) 
If you cannot obtain them of your Jeweler, « 


us for catalogue. & EDWARDS SILVER Cc 
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ee Bridgeport, Conn. 
is BICYCLES $!- mi 
"60. 9 ru 
67.80. | wens. tea iy 
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: i;oR THE SECOND SUCCESSIVE YEAR & Yale eleven has gone 
sigh the football season without having a single point 
rod against it, even by its two greatest opponents, Harvard 
| Princeton. 
, Jo's football history to make such a record. The first 
~ Corbin’s in ’88, and the second McClung’s in 91. But 
, . year’s eleven has done more than any one of them to 
our eyes to the possibilities of good systematic coach- 
McCormick’s eleven has demonstrated in football what 
‘;well’s crew did in rowing last June—that the success 
team does not depend on its number of ‘‘star” players, 
\,. used to think that unless every man was a “‘star” the 
« vk of the whole must fall short of championship form. 
+. teams of ’88 and ’89 probably did much towards estab- 
}-uing such belief, and McClung’s aggregation of ‘‘ cracks” 
: year strengthened it immensely, This year, however, 
., ave advanced another step in football, and, as usual, 
Yale has led the way. 


‘T11E WORK OF THAT ‘‘ FRESHMAN CENTRE” was an. object- 
jsson of much value. To say that it held its own against 
the centres of both Harvard and Princeton would be at least 
justice, They were not always a stone wall, to be sure, and 
Hickox and McCrea did not invariably keep Waters, Mackie, 
Wheeler, or Hall from breaking through, but their average 
throughout the match was good, and their improvement was 
shown by the steadier play against Princeton. ; 
~ Now the lesson of all this 1s that, after all, it is the coach- 
ing that makes the team. Here were three men whose chief 


qualification was sir ngth; two of them, McCrea and Hick- 
ox. were green, bul never played on a college eleven, and 
the other, Stillman, had been tried last year and found want- 


ing. Captain MeCormick’s head was as level as a die in 
clinging persistently to Stillman, despite some very ragged 
vork, for though he gives the opposing snap back too much 
onse in handling the ball, he plays a steady game, These 
ree have faced men in Harvard, Princeton, University of 


Penn. games, all of whom, with the exception of Hall, were 
much more experienced. They had strength and the proper 
spirit—and Yale coaching did the rest. 

lie difference in the handling of the three elevens this 
year emphasizes the superiority of the Yale method. At 
New Haven the season begins with a complete understand- 
ing between men, captain, and coachers of the plan to be 
followed. The men are taken from the beginning and 


drilled thoroughly in the rudiments, advancing understand- 
-inuly under skilled supervision; when it comes to the final 
to or three weeks, and the coachers are gathered on the 
field. they tind a team well grounded in the principles of the 
gane, and ready for the finishing touches. 


Tut THANKSGIVING-DAY GAME, with its 12-0 score in 
Yules favor, showed that Princeton has been steadily im- 
proving her game since 90. Notwithstanding the Yale 
leven every year has been a bit harder to withstand, with its 
development of interference and general team-play, Prince- 
tou lias held her down for a smaller score each succeeding 
season. ‘The game Princeton played last Thursday was really 
itonishingly good when it is taken into consideration that 
lor the past two weeks of practice the cripples had necessi- 


tated a daily change in the make-up of the team. It seems 
1 was tight in believing the men would die in the last ditch. 
They made a glorious fight for the honor of old Nassau, and 
ripe 


»roved both men and coachers had been work- 

\.y since the Pennsylvania defeat. They had made 
a sery strong defensive game, but they had done very little 
to correct that weakness which proved fatal, as I feared it 
woud, of not protecting Homans on a kick. Once it result- 
cd ina blocked kick and a touch-down, and several times in 
loss of yards by the full back being tackled before the ball 
had left his hands, 

Homans’s kicking was much below any he has ever done 
in a championship game; his punting gained nothing like 
tie ground it should. In fact, he made but one in his old 
form during the day, while one of the tries for a field goal 
Was disippointing, It is too bad that in his last season he 
sould Have been so badly handicapped by a crippled leg. 

Butterworth’'s punting was not up to the mark either, 
most of his efforts resulting in ‘‘ pop-up flies,” to drop into 
iuiseball parlance for the moment. His catching was not 
tested us it had been at Springfield, but what there was of 
| showed improvement. His line bucking, however, was 
‘s strong as ever, Yale never had a more determined ground- 
“unerthan Butterworth; after all the other backs have missed 
a gain, he rarely fails to get his five yards. He disappears 
nthe struggling mass, and generally his head and shoulders 
‘lie out the side nearest the enemy’s goal with the desired 
distance to his credit. 





Wily PRINCETON DID NOT KICK MORE in the first half, 
Whe the wind was in her favor and the chances excellent 
iv Yale back muffiug, was rather puzzling. Harvard 
show “il Springfield what a strong game it could be made, 
“ul Vide must have felt more comfortable when Princeton 
“ics so closely to line-bucking. Line-bucking. whether or 
Hust be traditional at Princeton; the game of ’90 may 
cvled, when a somewhat similar plan was followed, 
iI “ict There was also a great deal of kicking. Last year 
iss punting was a feature of the game, and kept Yale 
© Princeton goal-line all the first half. This year, 
of the strongest defensive lines she ever had, there 
~~ punting, Until Princeton develops interference, it 
“9 to her advantage to stick to a kicking game. 
~ yet much for her men to learn of interference, and 
‘ing would be to do more than simply butt into 
‘Ing tacklers, which rarely disposes of them. 
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~ INTERFERENCE WAS SUPERB, and skilful enough 
» the most exacting. It did not always come off, 
the activity of Lea, Trenchard, and Randolph, but 
id, it was almost irresistible. It was not early in- 
but cumulative. It started easily, and gathered 
«nd aggressiveness as it approached the critical 
“te the strip of free field was the narrowest, then it 
‘tand dropped off, man by man, as the runner went 
‘e was downed. And the Yale tackling was hard 
" ith every Princeton man thrown towards his own 
! Princeton’s tackling, King’s and Poe’s and Trench- 
a \ stands out prominently. King's work especially 
i in kable, because so clever, and because’ it meant so 
runt ‘steam. Time and again, when it looked as if the 
by K uid get past for a big gain, he was brought to earth 
Johnny Poe proved his cleverness too by getting 


Captain McCormick’s is the third team in . 
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the runner several times when cM had just about flown’ ~ 


from the Princeton breast. Of Trenchard it can be said 
truly he put up a very strong game. One or two of his 
plays I have in mind were as good as one could wish to see 
on a football field. On the other end, Princeton missed Vin- 
cent badly. Randolph played a good game—a very good 
one, considering he never filled the ’varsity end in a match 
before. Yale completely boxed him up in that play which 
sent Laurie Bliss over the line for a touch-down inside of 
three minutes after the game began, but after that he man- 
aged to do some pretty good work. 


LEA IS GOING TO MAKE A GREAT TACKLE. He is unfortu- 
nate in coming out in a year that knows such stars as Win- 
ter, Wallis, Newell, and Upton, and beside them he suffers 
on comparison. But by another year he should be able to 
hold his own with any one of them. Even as a green man 
he has shown an understanding of what it means to “ follow 
the ball,” and he made as good a showing against Wallis as 
could be expected. Harold, on the other side, had his hands 
more than full with Winter, though he was on him several 
times when the latter attempted to run with the ball. It is 
noteworthy, by-the-way, that very litthe ground-gaining was 
done by the forwards. Wallis and Winter and Wheeler are 
usually to be relied on for pretty good gains, but the defence 
was too fierce on Thursday to permit of their doing much in 
that direction. The entire energy of the forwards was 
needed right in the line. The backs did practically all the 
gaining, and Yale’s ability to close holes prevented Prince- 
ton from doing much through the line. Wheeler and Lea 
made holes, but these were closed before the runner got up. 

Nothing during the game showed the superiority of the 
Yale system of coaching so much as the arrangement of the 
men on this three-minute touch-down of L. Bliss’s. On the 
instant that the interferers started off with the runner, two 
went down the field to block off Johnny Poe in case Bliss 
was successful in circling the end. Neither Harvard nor 
Princeton look so far ahead in a play. Had either of them 
been making a similar attempt, they would. have left the 
runner to himself after the first move in the play—as Upton 
was left at Springfield, when with interference he could 
have gone twice as far, and as was King Thursday, when he 
raced along the line and no interferer turned him in through 
a gap that must have been apparent. 
out a play to the very last that Yale excels. 


OF THE STAR GROUND-GAINERS, Laurie Bliss leads in the 
Princeton game, as he did at Sprin gfield. He uses his inter- 
ference better than any man on the field, and he seems to 
run harder the farther he goes. It is peculiar, with all the 
skill he brings to bear on every other side of his position, he 
should be so imperfect on catching. It is his misfortune, too, 
that his muffs should be the very ones to create dispute on 
interference. It was his muff at Springfield which went 
over the line and Hallowell downed, and again his on Thurs- 
day that Princeton fell on at Yale’s ten-yard line, when the 
umpire gave interference. The Bliss brothers are both full 
of good football blood and grit; they exhibited both Thurs- 
day. The quality of McCormick’s game was not percepti- 
ble, because unseen, but he did a great deal towards win- 
ning the championship. His interference made many a 
gain, and his tackling brought down the Princeton runner 
time and again when he had got through. 


WueEN HALL LEARNS MORE OF THE GAME, he will make a 
stalwart guard indeed; as it was, he put up as good a game 
Thursday as could be expected of a man who never played 
football before this season. He breaks through fast enough, 
but is rather apt to be taken unawares; he is astonishingly 
active for so large a man, and in time will make a wonder- 
ful guard on a team. Wheeler played through the game 
with a knee that handicapped him greatly, though it was 
noticeable only in making him less active. He was not into 
so many plays as he usually is, though his breaking through 
was up to the mark. 

Of the Princeton backs, Morse easily carried off the run- 
ning honors; he dived into the Yale line with an energy and 
power that stamps him a bucking half of great promise. In 
fact, he seemed to be about the only back who could make 
his gains. In all the 130 yards Princeton made in the game 
against Yale’s 370, Morse made a little over half of them 
himself, and it is safe to say we shall hear from him again 
next year if he plays. Poe’s run through a broken field 
after a punt. was very pretty, but Princeton’s interference 
was never able to put him around an end, and he lacked 
weight to make much impression on that Yale rush-line. 


Bvt a8 Goop As WAs Monrsg, he did not make up for the 
loss the team sustained in King’s weak ankle, which made 
him go to quarter. Only once King attempted to run, and 
that weakened his ankle so that another attempt would have 
put him out. Aside from weakened ankles and strained 
knees, the physical condition of the Princeton men was first 
class. They were in.prime shape at the end of the game, and 
apparently equal to playing another half. They showed 
their strength very clearly by the magnificent defence in the 
last ten minutes of the game, when Yale had the ball within 
five yards of their goal-line, and could not advance it a yard. 
Every Princeton man played heroically in that struggle. 
Balliet played a steady game, and bothered Stillman con- 
siderably, but the latter more than evened up accounts in one 
fell swoop, when he went through the Princeton snap back 
like a shot, blocked Homans’s kick, and made a touch-down. 

The work of Yale’s tackles and ends was about as clever 
as it could have been. They backed each other up, and 
never by any chance lost sight of the ball. Both Wallis 
and Winter finish the season with reputations that place them 
ut the head of the list; there are other tackles that may 
break through as quickly, or perhaps block as hard, but 
none who play as good football from beginning to the end 
of the game. Hinkey does not finish the season in such a 
blaze of glory as last year. He has played just as good foot- 
ball, and is undoubtedly one of the cleverest all-round end 
rushers on the field, but there are others that come nearer 
him than they did last year. Greenway. bids fair to make a 
reputation on the other.end. Taking the Yale eleven col- 
lectively and individually they have played good football 
right through the season, and richly deserve all the praise 
they have received. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE GAME by the University Ath- 
letic Club was very successful, with the single exception of 
the policing of the grounds. In this respect it was very un- 
satisfactory, being accountable for the appropriation of one 
stand by persons who had no tickets for it, and for the mob 
of people on the side-lines. After the elaborate preparations 
made by the press committee to reduce the number on the 
field to actual college coachers, and one working representa- 


It is in this carrying 





tive from only the papers giving the game enough attention 
to warrant their being nearer than the regular press stand, the 
same old crowd of figure-heads was seen on the side lines. It 
was a farce, because no police could be spared to put off the 
field those having no business there. The ticket committee has 
come in for a great deal of criticism, chiefly from those who 
failed to get all they wanted. The committce made the seri- 
ous mistake of not getting the tickets out earlier, which 
naturally overwhelmed them with business in the last few 
days, and created considerable dissatisfaction. On the other 
hand, they kept the tickets from the speculators to a remark- 
able extent. A very few seats on the day of the game were 
secured by them, and as they all went:-to the grounds to sell, 
some newspaper reporters were deceived into believing the 
city flooded with tickets. ; 

A larger percentage of college men and their friends saw 
the game at less expense than ever before, and us this was 
the chief aim of the committee and the club, the manage- 
ment may be declared to have been successful. 


THE FAC® THAT I FAILED TO SEE, AND 80 STATED last 
week, any interference with Laurie Bliss when, at Spring- 
field, ‘‘ he muffed Brewer’s kick and it rolled over the Yale 
touch-line, Hallowell falling on it for a down,” has created 
some partisan criticism. When one has written for several 
years with a single purpose persistently in view,.it is not al- 
together gratifying to be so misinterpreted. The fact that I 
am charged with prejudice in Harvard's favor is not worthy 
of refutation ; those who have followed this department 
will judge between my accusers and me. Errors have prob- 
ably crept into this department, for the writer makes no 
claim to infallibility, but he had hoped that every reader of 
it knew his criticisms—first, last, and always—were solely 
in the interest of honest, manly sport, directed without fear 
and without favor. 

What I said last week I reiterate this. I was directly on 
a line with Bliss, 1 saw no interference of any kind, and 
could plainly see daylight between Hallowell and Bliss when 
the latter muffed. I pin not believe in dragging this busi- 
hess up again, and Harvard will make a great mistake to 
enter any protest whatsoever. The game is over and lost, 
and Yale might with equal judgment protest that play in- 
side Harvard's five-yard line at the end of the first half. My 
criticism was directed at the umpire, on whom and the ref- 
eree we are greatly dependent for the character and the 
future of the game. 1 do not impugn this particular um- 
pire’s intentions; on the contrary, I believe he was entirely 
honest; but if he is not able to keep a level head and a keen 
eye in an exciliug game, he should decline to officiate. 

The interference-decision blunder of Springfield was re- 
peated on Thanksgiving day in New York, when Bliss again 
muffed, and no. Princeton man touched him. 


THE ANNAPOLIS-WEsT PoInt GAME, November 26th, 
showed that the naval cadets have made an advance in foot. 
ball since last year, while the military cadets have stood still, 
if, indeed, they have not gone backwards. In one respect, at 
least, West Point’s play was much inferior to the form of 
91. They lacked snap, and impressed one early in the game 
with the fact that they really believed it only a question of 
how many touch-downs they would make. In other words, 
they were over-confident; at least they played like it. 

Annapolis,on the other hand, played with a desperation that 
was not to be appeased short of the West Point touch-line. 
It was a spirit which in actual warfare would have carried 
those eleven men into the enemy’s camp and to victory... It 
was oply a mimic battle-field on Saturday, but the same 
spirit was there, and it did lead them to victory. Every 
man on the navy team played football as hard as he knew 
how, and not more than half of the army eleven responded 
to Captain Clark’s constant admonitions to ‘‘ brace up.” 
But the game was intensely exciting, and the scene about the 
gridiron inspiriting enough to set the blood tingling in the 
most lymphatic veins. On one side the navy, with its rib- 
bons of blue and gold streaming in the breeze, on the other 
side the army, with its more sombre gray and black colors, 
in which the corps of cadets was an animated symphony, 
while inside the lines paced the sentries, stealing furtive 
glances at the strange battle going on in the centre of the 
field. And all around were the ladies, ‘‘God bless ‘em!” 
where is the sportsman half so true to his colors? 


I WONDER IF GENERAL SCHOFIELD THINKS now there is 
nothing in football but a test of brute strength! I wonder 
if he and those army officers who have given it but reluc- 
tant support do not now realize that the brain plays quite as 
active a part in the game as the muscles, and that football is 
a training-school of incalculable value to men whose busi- 
ness is to command, and whose success in their profession 
depends on courage and the strategic handling of men. In 
sober earnest, football should be included in the prescribed 
course at our two National Academies, instead of being 
frowned upon by officials at Washington, who have stalked 
up and down in their narrow rut so long they are afraid to 
venture out of it witliout a political prop at each side. 


West PornT LOST THE GAME, 12-4, because they were 
outgeneralled and outplayed. They began with some fair 
team-work, and used end wedges to good advantage, but 
very plainly showed the need of good coaching. When they 
could have used their greater weight to some purpose in an 


end wedge, on which play they gained, they attempted an . 


end run and lost, and they lost the ball on four downs with- 
out an attempt to kick. It is possible they might not have 
scored the one touch-down to their credit if Umpire Coffin 
had ruled on their quarter back’s running with the ball di- 
rect from the snap back. Stacy, Clark, Pattison, Harbesen, 
Timberlake, Kutz, and Smith played hard, but they could 
not stem the navy current. Catching the first punt out, for 
the try at goal, was very bad judgment, since the back bad 
two or three tries at the catch. In fact, West Point fought 
valiantly, but Annapolis knew too much football for them. 


OF THE NAVY BACKS, IzARD did some great work; he is an 
exceptionaily strong line-bucker. Johnson made good gains, 
and Bagley punted with much judgment. Trench broke 
through and tackled very cleverly. McCauley was in every 
play, and Kavanagh ‘held his man well. Bookwalter was 
slow in getting the ball back, but the backs started quickly, 
while the West Points were so slow the forwards could not 
keep the hole open. Annapolis interfered with her backs 
nicely, and made good gains through the line. Her for- 
wards brok@through and downed West Point’s runners before 
they could get under way. The army team was greatly 
handicap in losing King at the start, and Pattison later. 
It was a great game, and one in which the defeated as well 
as the victorious left the field with honor. 

* Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—(WitH CHAPTER ON TEAM-PLAY.)—By. ‘WALTER Camp.—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE, $1 25.—HarPeR & BROTHERS. 
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Continuous and 

increased use 
attest the 
great 
merit 

of 

the 
Royal 
Baking 
Powder. 


The sales of 
Royal Baking Powder 
during the month 
of October, 1892, 
were greater 
than during any 
other October in 
the history of 
the Company. 
This increase 
alone exceeds in amount 
the total sales per month of 


any other baking powder. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

W. Baker & Co's 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


A graceful act of hospitality is to offer 
your evening guests a cup of Bouillon before 
leaving. Use Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add salt, pepper and a thin 
slice of lemon to each cup. Serve with plain 
crackers. There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook Book 
explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


THE 
KNOX 
HAT 


Matchless in beauty 
Superb in quality 
Artistic in design 







‘ah 


ty) Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cend 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Love’s not Time’s Fool. 


Are you? 


RAMBLER BICYCLES. 
7 


Are you always just a little be- 
hind hand? Don’t make that mis- 
take this year. Now is the time to 
answer the perplexing question: 
“What shall | give them?” What 
is beautiful, useful, inexpensive, 
sure to give delight; a constant, 


Lead them all. 


Catalogue Free. 


cheerful reminder all the year GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
through? A new, quick-winding | f,,, 221-988, %. Franklin st. Chteage, tit: , 
Waterbury. $4 to $15. BOSTON. WASHINGTON. ” 


1769-1771 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
An accurate jeweled time keeper, 
as elegant and tasteful as a > 
fiftv-dollar watch; with all the 
improvements; cased in filled 
gold or coin-silver, hand-en- 
graved and warranted. That 
is the thing to give. - All jew- 
elers keep it; in styles for 
everybody. 





- The African Kola Plant, 

st m discovered in Congo, West 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
Cure tor Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No 
Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 
For Large Trial Case, FREE by Mail, address 
KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine 8t. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EARL &WILSON’S 


| LINEN 
~COLLARS & CUFFS 


Is Manufactured by —— | 
| BEST IN THE WORLD 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS & HAKPER CO. 
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Constable Ks Ls 


| leon Velours, Silk-and-Wool Jacquards. Velours 
| Ecossais, Bengalines, Fancy Reps, Diagonals, 
| Serges, Armures, Camel's Hair, Wool Plaids, 
| Wool Crepes, Crepons, Cashmere d' Ecosse. 





The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


8. 8. WERRA, FULDA, and KAISER WILHELM II., from New York to 
, Gibraltar and Genoa, 


Dec. 10, Dec. 17, Dec. 31, Jan. 14, Jan. 28, Feb. 4, Feb. 25, Mch. 4, Mch. 11, 
S. S. EMES for Genoa and Naples, Nov. 29. 8. S. EMIS for Alexandria, Egypt, Jan. 3, 1593. 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” —_—_—_—_ 

NEW YORK (ENTRAL | 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 

FOUR-TRACK 








Liebig Gompany’s= 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
purest BEEF TEA crearest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and: Made Dishe-. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Fust Ready. 


Harper's Young . People 
for 1892. 


872 Pages-—600 Illustrations. 






TRUNK LINE. 








ee ba * 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


5 ey 











4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 





DRESS FABRICS. 


Novelties received by last steamers. New 
Materials, Fancy Weaves, Novel Colorings in | 
plain and fancy Fabrics. 


For boys and girls this, the thirteenth ) 
bound volume of Harper's Younc I! 
presents an array of attractions unequal) 
any similar publication in the world. It 
repertory of stories, poems, historical sk 
curious facts and fancies, and practical « 
on work and play such as are seldom ! 
together within the covers of a single 
Among its contributors are some of the 
specialists and many of the most disting 
writers of the day. Its hundreds of be 
illustrations, together with its generals 
some appearance, commend it at sight. 
holiday gift-book for young people, it \ 
hard to find anything more desirable. 


Ombre and Chame- 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Wroadvvay KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Hew } 
UF The above work is for sale by all bor , 

will be sent by mail, to any part of the United 

| Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





if aMfictec with 


Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


sore eyes, use 








IT TOUCHES Wood’ 
; pores, enabling the pain- 
through) the skin and 







» Lumbago, etc. Try one. 


A distinct step forward; a wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. 
Wood's is a “double-quick” plaster. Contains a mild solvent which opens th 


Penetrating 

ly. Unrivalled remedy for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, 

Sold by all first-class Druggists. 
1176 





killer to penetrate (go 
stop the ache immediate- 


Plaster. 


iT TOUCHES 





